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MERRY-ANDREW’S VIEW OF THE 
WORLD. 


Tue popular fraternity of Merry-andrews claim for 
their founder one who was at once author, astrono- 
mer, scholar, and traveller; preacher and punster; 
physician and quack; ascetic and boon-companion ; 
monk and mountebank ; wise man and fool. 

Dr Andrew Borde (or Andreas Perforatus, as he 
sometimes styled himself) was a Sussex man, and 
‘educated at Oxford. He was appointed one of Henry 
VIII.’s medical advisers, and was a fellow of the 
Royal College of Physicians; but maugre these pro- 
fessional dignities, he was not above visiting fairs and 
markets, where he dispensed pills and puns to the 
crowd attracted by his strong lungs and humorous 
appeals. Reared in the strict discipline of a Carthu- 
sian monastery, he used to hang his winding-sheet at 
the foot of his bed, wear a hair-shirt, and for three 
days out of the seven, restrict himself to drinking 
cold water ; notwithstanding which he seems to have 
been an excellent judge of ale, wine, and good living. 
Holding fast to his creed when it ceased to be thit of 
the state, he was stigmatised as ‘a lewd popish hypo- 
crite and false priest;’ misfortunes fell upon him, 
and he ended his days in Fleet Prison, in the year 
1549, aged forty-nine. 

Andrew Borde was the author of the celebrated 
Tales of the Wise Men of Gotham, The Breviary of 
Health, and The Boke of the Introduction of Knowledge. 
This last was published in 1542, and dedicated to the 
Princess Mary. It was the modest precursor of our 
more pretentious handbooks, being intended ‘spe- 
cially for them which pretend to travel these coun- 
tries, regions, and provinces, that they may be in a 
readiness to know what they should do when they 
come there.’ The art of book-making was in its 
infancy ; for, professing to give an account of the 
people, usages, and coins, with specimens of the lan- 
guage of every country in Christendom, the author, 
even with the aid of sundry primitive wood-cuts and 
curious doggrel rhymes, cannot contrive to fill more 
than one hundred and six small quarto pages, in which 
the neat rivulet of black-letter indeed meanders 
through a meadow of margin. He is singularly free 
from prolixity, and too matter of fact to indulge in 
travellers’ tales. Unlike the modern tourist, he 
neither annoys with petty personal details, tires with 
tedious description, nor bores with political platitudes 
or recondite speculations, but is content to record 

. With commendable curtness his observations on the 
manners, customs, and natural disposition of the 
inhabitants of the countries he visited. Taking honest 


Andrew for our guide, let us see how the world 
wagged when lady-killing Henry ruled this land. 

In the sixteenth, as in the nineteenth century, 
France was the head-quarters of fashion. The 
Frenchman of that period delighted in music, dance, 
and song, and our author puts the following doggrel 
into his mouth: 


I am full of new inventions, 

And daily I do make new toys and fashions ; 
All nations of me example do take 

When any garment they go about to make. 


The province of Aquitaine seems to have deserved 
the name of the Travellers’ Joy, for there the way- 
farer was sure to meet with good cheer and lodging. 
A pennyworth of white bread would ‘serve an 
honest man a whole week,’ while wine and other 
necessaries were equally cheap; presenting a strik- 
ing contrast to the commissariat in Spain, where ‘a 
man shall not get meat in many places for no money, 
other while you shall get kid and measly bacon and 
salt sardines, which is a little fish as big as a pilchard, 
and they be rusty. All your wine shall be kept and 
carried in goats’ skins, and the hairy side shall be 
inward, and you shall draw your wine out of one of 
the legs of the skin. When you go to dinner or 
supper, you must fetch your bread in one place, and 
your wine in another, and your meat in another place, 
and hogs shall be under your feet and lie in your 
bed.’ The Spaniards are described as rude, poor, and 
thievish, wearing cloaks to hide their ‘ broken gear.’ 

Borde dwelt some length of time at Compostella. 
His version of the miracle of St James runs thus: ‘A 
girl of St Domingo fell in love with a young pilgrim 
on his way to St James’s shrine, and he refused to 
reciprocate that sentiment. To revenge the slight 
on her charms, the damsel contrived to slip a piece of 
silver into his scrip; and on the departure of the 
pilgrims from the town, proclaimed her loss. Officers 
were sent after the party; the money was found 
in the young man’s possession, and he was at once 
tried, condemned, and hung; his father and mother 
proceeding on their pilgrimage. On their return, 
they went to the gibbet to pray for the soul of the 
criminal, when, to their astonishment, he spoke, 

ing: “I am not dead. God, and his servant St 
Toes, hath here preserved me alive; therefore, 
do you go to the justice of the town, and bid him 
come hither and let me down.” Upon which they 
went to the justice, he sitting at supper, having in 
his dish two great chickens—the one was a cock-chick, 
and the other a hen-chick. The messenger shewing 
him the wonder, and what he should do, the justice 
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said to them: “ This tale that you have shewed me is 
as true as these two chicks before me in this dish 
both stand up and crow ;” and as soon as these words 
were spoken, they stood in the platter, and did crow ; 
whereupon the justice, in procession, did fetch in alive 
from the gallows that said young man; and for remem- 
brance of these stupendous things, the priests and 
other credible persons shewed me that they do keep 
still in a cage in the church a white cock and hen.’ 
Although he relates the above miracle, Andrew is by 
no means credulous. He declares that there is not a 
single relic of either St James at Compostella; and 
did his utmost to dissuade some of his countrymen 
from performing the pilgrimage. Finding his argu- 
ments of no avail, he accompanied them from Orleans. 
After suffering much privation, they reached Com- 
postella safely ; but on their journey homewards, the 
whole of the party, nine in number, died from eating 
fruit and drinking water, in opposition to the advice 
and example of Borde. 

Naples rejoiced in abundance of oil, corn, wine, 
fruit, and money; Sicily was vexed with much 
thunder and lightning, and vengeable flies; while the 
papal city itself sheltered ‘little virtue and much 
abominable vices.’ Lombardy, however, seems to have 
been the Léte noire of the peninsula. Its inhabitants 
are described as so subtle and crafty that one in a 
country was sufficient to spoil it, while it was infested 
with ‘many vengeable cur-dogs, which will bite a man’s 
legs or he beware.’ This snarling disposition was 
shared by their masters. ‘A Lombard,’ says our 
traveller, ‘sets much store by his beard, and is scorn- 
ful of speech. He will give an answer with wringing 
his head at the one side, displaying his hands abroad. 
If he cast his head at the one side, and shrug bis 
shoulders, speak no more to him, for you be answered.’ 
As if this was not enough to disgust an Englishman, 
Andrew records that not only do they eat adders, 
snails, ‘frogs’ guts and all,’ but actually ‘consider 
mushrooms good meat!’ Much pleasanter is the pic- 
ture presented by beautiful Venice, where merchants 
most do congregate, each of whom has a ‘ fair little 
barge standing at his stairs, to row through and about 
the city.’ The Venetians themselves are sober, sage 
men, ever prepared for war, and practising the arts 
of peace to such good purpose, that the city of the gon- 
doliers held ‘no inhabitants that are poor and needy.’ 
Borde treats Flanders, Brabant, Holland, and thie 
Netherlands as distinct countries; but in their char- 
acteristics and customs, they are identical. The men 
are described as honest, kind-hearted, hospitable, and 
devout; their worst faults being an excessive liking 
for English beer, and an indulgence in habits not to 
be mentioned to modern ears polite, and almost too 
gross for the pencil of a Teniers. The ladies are dis- 
missed with a very equivocal panegyric. ‘ Many of 
the women be virtuous and well disposed,’ says 
Andrew ; implying, intentionally or not, that such 
ladies were exceptions to the general rule. We had 
always supposed that the credit of appreciating the 
delicacy of ‘ the hinder loins of frogs’ belonged to our 
eross-channel allies; but it appears that the olden 
Dutch reckoned the dish among their luxuries. At 
this time, too, it would seem that our English climate 
was unsuitable for the equine race. One of our 
author’s couplets says: 


Great stud-mares we bring up in Flanders; 
We sell them into England, where they get the 
glanders. 


The Germans or High Almaynes were humble in 
their apparel, but rude and boisterous in speech, and 
gross in feeding. They actually eat maggots, having 
*a way of breeding them in cheese!’ Among them, an 
unmarried woman lost her character if detected 
drinking anything stronger than water, which was a 


privilege reserved for matrons. The Poles were rude 
and homely, crafty in buying and selling, but peace- 
able men, loving ‘to rest in a whole skin.’ They 
wore their clothes ‘with two wrinkles and a plyght,’ 
whatever that might be. 

In the account of Saxony, we have the following 
allusion to Protestantism: * Martin Luther and other 
of his factors in certain things did take opinions 
as concerning priests to have wives, with such-like 
matters.’ The Bohemian is called ‘opinionative, 
standing much in his own conceit,’ and made to say : 


For the pope’s curse little do I care— 

The more the fox is cursed, the better he do fare; 
Ever since Wyclif did dwell with me, 

I did never set by the pope’s authority. 


And the Greek speaks even more plainly against the 
pretensions of the Roman Church: 


All nations under them they would fain have, 

If they so had, yet would they more crave ; 

Under their subjection I would not live 

For all the pardons of Rome if they would me give. 


Of the heretical opinions of the Greek Church, our 
orthodox traveller prudently declines to say anything. 

The only northern lands visited by Borde were 
Denmark, Norway, and Iceland. The first he says 
is a poor country, whose people live chiefly on beans 
and stock-fish, and ‘ prowl much about tc get a prey ;” 
their only trade being in timber for masts, oars, and 
bow-staves. Norway was little better off, possessing 
little corn, drink, or money; the Norwegians barter- 
ing fish and gos-hawks with the English for meal and 
shoes. Iceland was still less inviting, being wonder- 
fully cold, while there were no houses, the inhabitants 
living in caves like swine, and feeding on raw flesh, 
old grease, and rusty tallow; so we need not be 
surprised that the Icelanders were ‘ beastly creatures, 
unmannered and untaught. They sell curs, and give 
away their children.’ 

So much for the continent; let us come nearer 
home to the first gem of the sea. An Englishman of 
the sixteenth century, when Ireland was but half con- 
quered, was scarcely likely to hold the Emerald Isle 
in much estimation. Accordingly, we find Borde, 
while loud in praise of the Irish within the Pale as 
faithful men and perfect livers, describes the ‘wild 
Irish’ as slothful, choleric, rude, and dishonest. His 
disgust is also excited by their utter disregard for 
wealth, and contempt for the conveniences of civilised 
life. ‘They boil their meat in skins, and care not 
for pot, pan, or kettle, nor for mattress, feather-bed, 
or such implements of the household.’ 
St Patrick’s miracle is not forgotten, and we are 
told that English merchants used to import Irish 
earth, to drive and keep venomous creatures out of 
their gardens. 

Dr Borde speaks in scarcely better terms of Scot- 
land. The country nearest England he says abounds 
in fish, flesh, oat-cake, and eril ale (Leith ale is 
specially excepted from deserving the unfavourable 
adjective). ‘The houses are such as a man might 
build in three or four hours, the tenants being 
* strong thieves living by plunder,’ who were contented 
with one room for man, wife, and horse. The Scotch 
people are described as hardy, strong, well-favoured, 
and good musicians—four qualities in which they are 
‘most like above all other nations to an Englishman.” 
(The modern doctrine, that the English are an un- 
musical race, would evidently have astonished the 
doctor not a little.) Considering that but thirty 
years had elapsed since the fatal fight of Flodden, we 
cannot share the surprise evinced by our author at 
the ill reception awarded to Southrons. ‘It is natu- 
rally given, or else it is of a devilish disposition of a 
Seotchman not to love an Englishman.’ But he does 
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not seem disposed to return good for evil, for he 
declares the Scotch to be rude and unmannered, and 
says: ‘They will gnaw a bone, and cast it into the 
dish again ;’ while they ‘crack and boast themselves, 
their friends, and their country above all reason, for 
many will make strong lies.’ 

In Wales, our traveller found goodly castles, much 
poverty, and many rude and beastly people, who 
loved roasted cheese, and swish-swash metheglin. 
In market-towns, however, good meat and wine, 
and competent ale, were to be got. The faults 
of the people were idleness, want of chastity, 
and persistence in ‘two stulticious customs ;’ the 
first being the practice of selling calves, lambs, and 
corn twelve months in anticipation. The second we 
must give in his own words: ‘If any of their friends 
do die, and when they shall be buried and put*into the 
grave, in certain places they will cry out, making an 
exclamation and saying: “O venit!” that is to say, 
“O sweeting, why dost thou die? Thou shalt not go 
from us;” and will pull away the corse, saying: 
“Venit, we will die with thee, or else thou shalt 
tarry with us;” with many other foolish words, as the 
Castilians and Spaniards do say and do at the bury- 
ing of their friends.’ 

Singularly enough, Cornwall is treated as a separ- 
ate country, and occupies as much space almost as 
England itself. This is not because the author bears 
any affection to the land of Tre, Pol, and Pen; on the 
contrary, he cannot say a word in its favour. The 
country is ‘ barren ;’ the language, ‘naughty English ;’ 
the meat spoiled for lack of good ordering and dress- 
ing; while the ale is ‘stark naught, smoky, ropy, and 
never a good top, looking white and thick, as if pigs 
had wrestled in it;’ and the Cornishmen, who boast 
of their antipathy to legal practitioners, are actually 
reproached because, ‘for wagging of a straw, they 
will go to law.’ The charge was doubtless well 
founded; and the Cornish dislike of the law may 
have been the result of a surfeit. 

Andrew brings his whip home with him, and 
commences his chapter on England by lashing his 
countrymen in some tolerably well-known lines— 


Tam an Englishman, and naked I stand here, 
Musing in my mind what raiment I shall wear; 
For now I will wear this, and now I will wear that; 
Now I will wear I cannot tell what. 

All new fashions are pleasant to me; 

I will have them whether I thrive or thee. * * 
Yet above all things, new fashions I love well, 
And to wear them, my thrift I will sell. 


But severe as he may be upon their extravagance, he 
will not allow any one else to abuse his compatriots, 
emphatically declaring ‘the people of England be as 
good as people in any other land, yea, much more 
better in many things, especially in manners and man- 
hood ;’ while he launches out into praise of the men, 
strong, bold, and mighty ; and the women, full of beauty, 
who go daily decked, and fare sumptuously. The latter 
they might well do, since the country produced plenty 
of gold, silver, tin, lead, and iron, and abundance of 
fish, flesh, and wild-fowl; while, ‘if they would keep 
their corn within their realm, they had enough to 
find themselves without scarcity, and at a low price.’ 
Jf our ancestors were independent of foreigners as far 
as concerns the staff of life, they, like ourselves, were 
good customers to the wine-producing countries, for 
we are told that ‘although no wines grow in England, 
no realm hath so many sorts.’ 

England was not without its wonders ; among them 
we find the Bath waters, ‘which be ever hot or warm, 
and never cold, winter and summer; in winter, the 
poor people go into the water to keep themselves 
warm.’ The forest of St Leonards, in ‘Southsex,’ 
about which the nightingales sing, but never venture 


within its precincts, and Stonehenge, ‘of which men 
say that Merlin brought to that place the said stones 
by the devil’s aid and craft.’ As might be expected 
from a court physician, our author does not forget to 
inform his readers how ‘the kings of England, by the 
power that God hath given them, do make sick men 
whole of a sickness called the king’s evil; and hallow 
every year rings which help them which have the 


cramp. 

Our traveller, who had seen Paris, Constantinople, 
Florence, Venice, Cologne, and Rome, will not allow 
either of these capitals to be worthy of comparison 
with London, which excels them all in manners, 
good fashions, and cdurtesy. He allows the English 
language to be inferior to the French, Castilian, and 
Italian—‘howbeit, the speech of England of late years 
is amended ’—but makes up for this admission by the 
following patriotic burst: ‘Forasmuch as this most 
regal realm of England is situated in an angle of the 
world, having no region in Christendom or out of 
Christendom equivalent to it; the commodiousness, 
the quantity, and the quality, with other and many 
things considered within and about the said noble 
realm, whereof if I were a Jew, a Turk, a Saracen, or 
any other infidel, I yet must praise and laud it, and 
so would every man if they did know of other countries 
as well as England. Wherefore, all nations espying 
this realm to be so commodious and pleasant, they 
have a confluence to it more than to any other region. 
Ihave been round about Christendom, and out of 
Christendom, and did never see or know seven 
Englishmen dwelling in any town or city beyond the 
sea, except merchants, students, and brokers, not 
there being permanent nor abiding, but resorting 
thither for a space. In England, how many aliens 
hath and doth dwell of all manner of nations, let every 
man judge the cause why and whereof, if they have 
reason to persecute the matter.’ (Bravo, Andrew! 
Very well put!) He marvels much how a small 
country like Saxony contrived to conquer England, 
asserting his belief that if Englishmen ‘were true 
within themselves, they need not fear although all 
nations were set against them!’—a faith that England’s 
sons and daughters will continue to hold, despite all 
the Cherbourgs in the world. 


A DAY ON THE LONGMYND. 


A HoLIDAy, an unclouded sky, and an invitation from 
the president and members of the Woolhope Natural 
History Society to spend the day with them at 
Church Stretton, rejoiced my heart exceedingly ; and 
I donned my walking-shoes, with the intention of 
having a long ramble, and throwing all my cares to 
the winds. I had often passed the scene of our labours 
on the Shrewsbury and Hereford Railway, and had 
as often had an irresistible desire to bolt out of the 
train, and climb up those grand old hills; but want of 
time, and the reflection that I should have had to pay 
my fare over again, had always prevented me. Now, 
however, I was determined to inspect them more 
narrowly, and see what they were made of; in which 
I succeeded, partly from personal investigation, and 
principally from the discussions and remarks of my 
brethren of the hammer, which so effectually roused 
my interest, that I propose to try and do the same 
for my readers, without inflicting on them a dry 
geological discourse. 

I wonder that Church Stretton has not ere this 
become a second Malvern. To my mind, the scenery is 
infinitely finer, though, perhaps, not possessing such a 
wide-spread panorama, owing to the isolation of the 
latter; but the variety of the Shropshire scenery is 
much greater, as well as the extent of the mountain- 
ranges; while in all other minor points, such as 
accessibility, it is certainly equal to Malvern. As 
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regards geology, the Church Stretton district is espe- 
cially interesting, for there we see on a large scale 
what at Malvern is on a small one—namely, a whole 
formation, with its numerous series and divisions 
arranged in tolerably regular order, and spread out 
at our feet, like a vast volume, ready to disclose to 
the intelligent and persevering inquirer the secrets of 
the dim old preadamite world. Geologically speak- 
ing, we are standing on the Silurian formation; and 
not only that, but on the typical tract of country from 
which the whole of this enormous period was so 
elaborately worked out by the government surveyors, 
and embodied in Sir Roderick Murchison’s great 
work Siluria. Indeed, this very Longmynd moun- 
tain, under whose shadow Church Stretton so peace- 
fully nestles, has given its name to the vast thickness 
of rock which forms the lowest part of the Silurian 
system—the rocks known as Longmynd or Bottom 
rocks, which attain in this district the thickness of 
26,000 feet. Imagine a hill, some 1000 feet high, 
split by some tremendous force into narrow clefts, as 
if an herculean wedge had been driven in, causing a 
number of transverse dells or gullies, down which the 
wind comes rushing with irresistible force, and you 
have some idea of the appearance of the Longmynd 
hills. Though covered with a smooth turf, they 
nevertheless have a venerable and ancient appearance ; 
and well they may, for of all the rocks that compose 
the crust of mother-earth, in which we have been 
able to detect the first and faintest signs of life, these 
are by far the oldest. As regards their composition, 
we perceive, wherever we can get a section, that they 
in some places consist of thin, fragile, glossy schists, or 
clay-slates; and in others of beds of sandstone, in 
which the lines of deposit, and even the ripple-marks 
of the tides that washed these sandy shores, are visible. 
After years of diligent search by numbers of earnest 
and practical geologists, all this mass of rock was 
declared unfossiliferous; in other words, that the 
then world when these masses were formed, and the 
ages which this process of formation took, were unpro- 
ductive in animal life—that no living thing occupied 
the earth, or, if it did, that it underwent such com- 
plete destruction, that not even a trace remained to 
mark that it had ever been. 

The unsuccessful search after fossils was further 
supported by analyses of the rock by Dr Daubeny, 
who failed to detect any phosphate of lime, a material 
which is abundantly found in the strata immediately 
above, in which fossils are abundant; so that here we 
see how the collateral sciences come to each other’s 
aid. The Longmynd rocks have been rescued from 
the reproach of utter barrenness of life by the discovery 
of a curious fossil in strata of the same age at Bray- 
head near Dublin. It is a sort of coralline zoophyte, 
in appearance like a number of outspread fans placed 
one above the other in a zigzag fashion, and was 
named Oldhamia antiqua after the discoverer, Mr Old- 
ham. Within the last two or three years, Mr Salter, 
the government palzontologist, was lucky enough 
to find in the Church Stretton rocks the trails and 
burrows of annelids or sand-worms, appearances which 
harmonise well with the ripple-marks which we have 
just mentioned, and afford us an insight into the 
shore conditions which must then have prevailed. 
The same geologist has also detected a minute portion 
of the tail portion of a trilobite, which we shall 
find, ere our day’s ramble is done, to have been a 
crustaceous animal (allied to the living king crab), 
which was abundant in the Silurian rocks, but at 
present stands alone in all the 26,000 feet of Bottom 
rock. It bears the euphonious name of Paleopyge, 
and the geologist who finds the rest of it will at once 
emerge from obscurity, and be for ever celebrated in 
the chronicles of the Jermyn Street Museum. These 
three creatures, together with a few ill-preserved 


fucoids or sea-weeds, make up, as far as we know, 
the animal and vegetable creation of those times, 
though the occasional traces of flakes of anthracite 
and mineral pitch or petroleum have given rise to 
much discussion as to their probable derivation from 
either animal or vegetable matter; but perhaps time 
will shew. The rambler over the Longmynd will, 
therefore, not have a full bag of fossils to shew on 
his return; but to sit down on the summit while 
gazing on the lovely valley below, and the ancient, 
though more recent, hills opposite, and muse on the 
probable appearance of the old world in the days 
when the annelids burrowed, and the Oldhamia grew, 
is almost sufficient compensation. Let us cast our 
mind’s eye far back into the millions of ages behind 
us, and try to realise the appearance of this primeval 
world, when, if the theory that a gradual cooling of 
the surface of the globe, since the beginning, be true, 
the primeval seas must have been at boiling tempera- 
ture, causing a thick dense steam to hang over the 
earth; when a solemn silence brooded over the 
cheerless land, unrelieved by animal or vegetable life; 
when this very mountain on which we stand was an 
island amidst the waters of the paleozoic sea, which 
was slowly depositing around its shores the sands and 
grits, to be in their turn upraised, forming a new 
world, with its rapidly widening zone of animai life. 
To think of these things, fills one with awe; not 
merely in the fact of our globe’s existence for such 
countless ages, but that it should be given to man to 
extract such wonderful knowledge, and to make the 
very stones disclose their inmost secrets. 

This important division of the Silurian formation 
is to be met with in other parts of Great Britain than 
at Church Stretton; namely, at Harlech in North 
Wales, where it forms the buttresses upon which 
mighty Snowdon rests, and at St Davids in Pembroke- 
shire, and Bray-head in Ireland, where the Old- 
hamia antiqua, with one or two other varieties, was 
found; while in Canada the same rocks are more 
extensively displayed, though they all agree with 
each other in the scarcity of fossil remains. But we 
must not linger too long on the Longmynd, for the 
president has warned us that dinner is to be at four 
o’clock, and we have yet a considerable tract of coun- 
try to explore. The hills opposite to us are to the 
full as picturesque, though different in appearance— 
being ragged and pointed, while the Longmynd has 
square, truncated edges. With the change in appear- 
ance, too, we turn over a new leaf in the earth’s 
history—a leaf, like the last, representing a vast 
series of time, yet unlike the last, affording very 
many remains of organic life. But as many of my 
readers doubtless know, it is very seldom that 
we find geological series of rocks invariably suc- 
ceeding each other in their proper order; there is 
generally a hiatus or gap where one portion is 
missing, and so it is in this Church Stretton valley. 
Between the Longmynd and Caradoc ranges opposite, 
there is a gap, caused by a great fault or dislocation 
of the strata, the consequence of which is that we 
miss one or two divisions of the Lower Silurian forma- 
tion, which we might otherwise have expected to find 
there. However, although the lost strata are too far 
off to visit in one day’s excursion, we must just say 
a few words about them, to shew how the scantily 
inhabited seas of the first life-world gradually became 
more thickly peopled. The first of these subdivisions 
will be met with on the other side the Longmynd, at 
the picturesque escarpment of the Stiper Stones which 
overlooks the lovely scenery of Bishop’s Castle and 
Montgomery. Here we may really get something in 
return for all our hammering, and in particular a 
small bivalve shell called a Lingula, which is so charac- 
teristic of these rocks, that they are known to geolo- 
gists as the Lingula flags. This early shell is simple 
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enough; but the peculiarity of it is, that it is very 
horny, and with but little lime in it, shewing that the 
sea-bottom in which it lived must have been com- 
posed of mud or sand, though there is an increase in 
the amount of lime as compared with the rocks 
below, an increase which becomes greater as we 
mount higher in the geologic scale. But there are 
more than Lingule in these beds; a crustacean not 
very unlike a shrimp has been found and named 
Hymenocaris by Mr Salter, who has stood godfather 
to two-thirds of these extinct creatures, and thus has 
an awful lot of hard names to answer for. Then 
there are trilobites, which appear to have been for 
many ages the most important and characteristic 
family in the world. The trilobites belonged to the 
great order of crustacea, of which the lobster and 
crab of our own day are familiar examples. * 

As the name implies, the body was generally 
divided into three lobes by two deep furrows, and was 
protected by a sort of case composed of numerous 
rings, but the head was covered by a single piece. 
They were of all sizes, from eighteen inches long to 
an almost microscopic size, and the most singular 
portion of them was the eye, which was very large, 
and composed of an immense number of facets or 
lenses, plainly shewing both that the relations of light 
to the eye and the eye to light were the same then as 
they are now, and also that the same relative condi- 
tions of light prevailed in the Silurian seas and atmo- 
sphere. Now, it is in the Lingula flags that we first 
find trilobites in any numbers, but they are princi- 
pally represented by two rather diminutive families, 
christened Agnostus and Olenus; but in the series of 
rocks above, known as the Llandeilo flags, they acquire 
a large size. This is the second leaf of the volume 
which is missing in the Church Stretton valley. In 
the days of the Llandeilo flags, the society consisted 
mainly of trilobites, which attained a very respect- 
able size. The Ogygia was rather fat and round, 
while the Asaphus became thin and tapering towards 
the tail; while one, the Asaphus caudatus, ended in 
a regular spike. There are a great many others, all 
on Mr Salter’s baptismal register ; but I have men- 
tioned enough to shew what an important part they 
played in Silurian life. If the reader happens to be 
touring at Llandeilo or Builth in South Wales, he 
can make acquaintance with a large number of them 
in any quarry in the neighbourhood. We must not 
omit to mention a rather curious fossil, the Grapto- 
lite, which is found abundantly to the east of the 
Stiper Stones—a feather-like zoophyte, obtaining its 
name from its resemblance fo a pen, and represented 
in our times by the pennatula. Now, we will take a 
rapid survey of the country from the rugged summit 
of Caer-Caradoc—where the old British king fixed 
his head-quarters—following, on our way up, a narrow 
lane, the old Watling Street, in its southerly course 
from Uriconium (Wroxeter). We are now traversing 
the next division, called the Caradoc Sandstones, from 
the hill on which they are so well developed, although 


we cannot help noticing that other action has been at | 


work here besides that of water. The sandstones do 
not look like sandstones; and no wonder, for fire has 


of rock. Caer-Caradoc, then, is really a mass of igneous 
rock, along the eastern slopes of which are found the 
sandstones considerably changed as they approach 
the erupted rock. On exploring the other side of 
the hill, towards the pretty village of Cardington, 
we find that the fire-agency has died away, and we 
can obtain a bag of fossils, which are particularly 
numerous in a quarry at Gretton, where we find a 
fresh assortment of trilobites peculiar to the Caradoc 
formation, besides shells and corals in great profusion, 
which we may mention en passant are to be found in 
beds of the same age on the very summit of Snowdon. 


This quarry was our grand treasure-house ; and great 
was the triumph when a perfect specimen was disen- 
tombed, a triumph which reached its climax when 
the president, who had an iron hammer as long as a 
walking-stick, fished out a perfectly new fossil, which 
is undergoing its christening in Jermyn Street. With 
minds elevated by our unhoped-for success, we 
retraced our steps to dinner at Church Stretton, bear- 
ing the precious relic with excessive care and venera- 
tion—although it was not a Paleopyge. After such 
a walk, I need scarcely say with what gusto the 
geologists sat down to dinner—how they laid open 
the successive strata of the pie, and how speedily 
they caused denudation of the joint, which, by the 
by, bore traces of igneous action. Verily, are not 
these things written in the Book of the Woolhope 
Transactions ? 


TROUBLES AT SANDSTONE. 
IN EIGHT CHAPTERS. 


CHAPTER IV.—WINTER EVENINGS. 


Some months have passed away. The summer 
sunshine has given place to December skies and 
wintery blasts that have wrought the calm waters 
of the sea into a yeasty flood, and changed the whole 
aspect of Sandstone. The boats are drawn high up 
on the beach out of the reach of the angry surf, and 
the gay pennant that floated in the wind from the 
tall flagstaff is furled till summer suns return. 

Michael Hawser’s trade is now in full activity. 
The rope and sail making business occupies most of 
the idle hands in Sandstone at this season of the year. 
But amidst all his worldly occupations—and Michael 
is engaged from morning till night—he never neglects 
the first business of his life, the spiritual care of 
those around him. No matter what may be the 
demands on his time, Michael finds opportunities to 
hold his weekly Bible-class and prayer-meeting. 

This very night—though he has been working at 
the rope-yard ever since daylight this morning—he is 
going to meet his scholars at the chapel, and he 
hurries over his tea to be there in time. 

‘Thou art going wi’ us, Martha?’ he asks, as he 
rises from the table to change his coat. 

‘Yes, father. Nell can’t go to-night; she’s hurt her 
foot on the stairs to-day.’ 

‘Humph!’ muttered Michael, looking not over-well 
pleased at the announcement. He uttered some- 
thing to the effect that people should mind better than 
to sprain themselves on a Thursday; but being 
pressed for time, the delinquent escaped further 
reproof. 

When they are gone, Ellen Hawser sits listening 
to their retreating steps with an anxious, excited 
face. She sits there, listening, long after their foot- 
steps have grown inaudible, and always with the 
same unquiet air about her. Rising, erelong, she 
catches sight of her own countenance reflected in a 
small hand-glass that hangs on the wall. She starts 


' at the unwonted appearance there, turns crimson, and 
afterwards altered their character to a hard flinty sort | 


hides her face in her hands. Are they tears that 
glisten through her fingers? 

‘I’ve lied to them, and they believe me!’ she 
mutters. ‘Martha, too! to deceive her!’ 

Alas, Ellen! it is a hard course thou hast entered 
upon. Lies come not readily to thy lips; thou art 
a novice at the work of dissimulation. 

Standing thus with the unquiet air upon her, and 
the crimson flush upon her cheek, she has not heard 
the handle of the door turn, nor the footsteps drawing 
to her side. 

Meanwhile, Michael Hawser, within the walls of 
the little chapel on the cliff, and by the dim light of 
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tallow-candles, harangues his class to the sound of the 
waves tumbling hoarsely on the beach below. Hark! 
he is now chiding one of his scholars—a handsome 
girl who wears more ribbons than he approves of—for 
her love of finery and gay clothing. 

‘Remember, Miriam Clarke, what the Apostle says: 
Women should adorn themselves in modest apparel, 
with shamefacedness and sobriety, not with broidered 
hair nor costly array. A love of fine clothing marked 
the first step in the downward course of more than 
one in this fold. Take warning, then, in time, and 
remember my words.’ And the young women bend 
their heads over their books as they listen to their 
master’s stern voice. 

What is it that ails Ellen Hawser to-night, that 
she is thus wayward and strange, when her father and 
sister return home? Why, at a tender word from 
the latter, does she turn away with a quivering lip? 
Martha hears her sighing in her sleep, and rising 
from her bed, finds her sister’s long hair, lying 
straggling across the pillow, all wet with her tears. 

If any shadow is over his house to-night, Michael 
Hawser knows it not; he sleeps the just man’s quiet 
sleep, nor dreams there is a thought in his children’s 
hearts that is hidden from him. 


Martha is ill again. A cold north wind that has 
covered the neighbouring downs with snow, and iced 
all the pools on the shore, has brought on a return of 
her cough and debility. She does not rise till noon, 
and sits all day by the hearth, engaged in knitting or 
reading. Her stock of books has increased of late, 
for Mr Lennox, ever since that autumn evening he 
spent at Michael Hawser’s cottage, has been a con- 
stant visitor, and has kept Martha supplied with 
books suited to her taste. 


‘To London ?’ repeated Martha, in surprise. 

‘Yes; and where else, I can’t say. I have taken 
rooms at Lynmouth for my return. I shall be back 
again before long.’ And ere many minutes, Mr Lennox 
took his departure. 


It was along and rigorous winter. January came 
and went away, and the weather abated not. Frost 
and snow, with storms of wind that strewed the coast 
with foam, and brought many a sad token of wreck 
and disaster to shore, continued. 

How the tempest bellowed at night in the cottage 
chimneys at Sandstone; and when morning broke, 
how wrathfal looked the sea with the storm-birds 
blown aslant across the serried waves! Martha 
Hawser, sitting by the fireside in the long winter 
evenings, or lying sleepless in the longer niglits, often 
thought of the sailors out there in peril and darkness, 
and put up many a prayer for their souls. 

It was a hard season for the poor of Sandstone. 
Many atime would Widow Watson and her children 
have wanted fire and food, but forJim Bowes. Every 
time the old sailor drew cash from his savings-bank— 
Captain Linders acted in that capacity, and doled out 
his weekly stipend every Saturday night, for Jim 
Bowes was but a poor economist, and would have 


made ducks and drakes of his earnings in no time— 
every time the old sailor drew his stipend, he made 
over, either directly or indirectly, some portion of it 
to the widow and her children. Moreover, he had got 
| the eldest boy an appointment under the patronage of 
| Mrs Fisk; and Jack Watson, rubbing away at the 
knife-board at Prospect Cottage, already aspired after 
the honours of pagelood, and dreamed nightly of 
bright buttons. Susan, meanwhile, earned a few 
shillings by making coarse shirts for a slop-shop at 


He has just looked in, this wintry afternoon, and | Lynmouth, and, outcast as she was, felt her life 


is standing by the fireside, with the snow thawing 
on his shaggy overcoat, and his face glowing with 
exposure to the storm of sleet he has been battling 
with in a six miles’ walk along the windy cliff. Mr 
Lennox likes Martha’s quaint and earnest talk, 
and, at times, it almost arouses something akin to 
earnestness in his own wayward breast. 

‘I wish these things,’ he was saying, ‘ presented 
themselves in the same light to all minds. To hear 
you talk, it seems the easiest thing in the world to be 
consistent and—and all the rest. Why,do you know, 
I believe I never acted from anything but impulse all 
my life. Heigh-ho! I think spoiled children and 
men with small competencies are the most miserable 
creatures on this earth.’ 

‘Did your parents spoil you?’ asked Martha. 

‘Well, if gratifying every wish as soon as formed, 
and never thwarting me till I got to an age when I 
wouldn’t stand it, means spoiling, I was most unques- 
tionably spoiled.’ 

‘But all this you’re saying, sir, rejoined Martha, 
* strengthens what I began wi'—that a gentleman like 
you, if he doesn’t find any occupation in life lie ready 
to his hands, ought to make one for himself. You 
own what I say is right, sir, why not act upon it ?’ 

* Why not do the hundred other things that I know 
to be right, and that I daily leave undone ?’ interrupted 
Mr Lennox. ‘ Why not be wise and good, like your- 
self, instead of foolish, and worse than foolish, as I 
am? No, Martha, the leopard can’t change his spots, 
nor the Ethiopian his skin. You're white, and I’m 
black ; and there’s the difference.’ 

‘That's not the way to talk, Mr Lennox, and you 
know it!’ said Martha, with quiet indignation. ‘I 
don’t want to hear any more, if you speak i’ that way.’ 

‘Well, we won’t quarrel to-night. I’ve come to say 
good-by foratime. I’m going to London to-morrow,’ 

Here Ellen, who had been sitting sewing near the 
window all along, rose and left the room. 


brightened and assuaged by the old sailor’s care and 
sympathy. 
| Mr Lennox had not yet returned to the neighbour- 
hood. There were rumours abroad that he had come 
back again to Lynmouth, and even that he had been 
seen one evening near the chapel-gate at Sandstone ; 


| Billy Winn, no one gave much heed to it. Michael 
| Hawser, however, could have corroborated it; at 
least, he had seen, a night or two ago, a figure that 
bore a close resemblance to Mr Lennox, hovering near 
| the old hawthorn at the chapel-yard gate. But it was 
| growing dusk, and Michael mig!t have been deceived ; 
so he kept his own counsel, and said nothing about it. 

A circumstance, however, occurred erelong, that 
proved the report was less apocryphal than was gene- 
rally supposed. Billy Winn had been sent over to 
Lynmouth, by one of the workmen at the rope-yard, 
on some errand that required legs but not brains for 
its performance. Coming up to Michael for the pro- 
mised reward, that guardian of the morals of Sandstone 
bethought him of the report that Billy Winn had set 
afloat, and resolved to question him thereon. 

‘How came you to say you’d seen Mr Lennox in 
the neighbourhood, eh?’ sternly inquired the censor. 
* Mind you tell me no lies.’ 

*I see’d him, I did,’ said Billy, rolling round his eyes 
and his head, like a puppet when the string is pulled. 

*No, you didn’t, and you know it,’ said Michael 
more sternly than before. 

‘He gie me it, he did,’ persisted the idiot, rolling 
his eyes and his head as before. 

*Gave you what?’ asked Michael. 

‘I knows. It’s mine; it ain’t yourn. They all 
wants it;’ and the lad fumbled something in his 
pocket, with a jealous look. 

It was a bright shilling, which Billy, on Michael's 
assurance that no ill play was intended, displayed 
with a queer mixture of cunning and imbecility. 


but as the report only rested on the authority of 
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or had been in the neigh- 
bourhood, and the truth of Billy Winn’s story stood 


CHAPTER V.—A NIGHT-WATCH. 


‘Then you’ve done, have you, Mrs Finner?’ 

*Yes, Mr Hawser; I’ve swep’ the chapel well, and 
made all neat and tidy, I think.’ 

*You’ve minded to clean the lamp-glasses in the 
pulpit, eh?’ 

‘Yes, sir. Likewise to beat the cushion and shake 
the mats. It’s surprisin’, Mr Hawser, what a sight o’ 
cleanin’ the chapel do take. I’ve been five hours at 
it, if I’ve been five minutes. But we're all clean 
now, I can say ;’ and old Mrs Finner, releasing her 
gown, that had been pinned up for the better dispatch 
of work, looked round her with complacency. 

Viewed by the light of the solitary dip that was 
flickering and guttering in a brass candlestick, the 
little chapel looked melancholy enough. Its bare 
white walls, striped with long, dismal windows; its 
rows of ugly benches, and its meagre pulpit, keep- 
ing guard over them, had a cold and barren air. 
With the winter wind rattling the slates overhead, 
and thundering at the walls, as though resolved to 
beat an entrance there, or carry the whole chapel 
over the cliff and out to sea, it inspired anything 
but cheerfulness of spirits. 

*I want us to be all in proper order to-morrow, Mrs 
Finner,’ said Michael to the chapel-cleaner. ‘It’s 
anniversary-night, and we’ve prayers and a discourse 
from the Lynmouth minister. You'll be here, I hope, 
and old Jolin, too?’ 

‘If we live till to-morrow night, we’ll be here, sir,’ 
said Mrs Finner, piously. 

‘Well, then, as all’s done, Mrs Finner, we’ll say 
good-night. Here’s your money, marm.’ Michael 
placed a shilling in the old lady’s hand, and took up 
the candle, whilst she put on her bonnet.’ I’ll see to 
the locking-up to-niglit. Here’s your shawl, marm; 
good-night.’ 

‘You knows where the keys is hung, Mr Hawser, 
and the lucifers put, and the candle-box, and’—— 

‘Yes, yes. I’ll see that all’s right. Good-night, 
good-night;’ and Michael hurried away the old 
lady, who was evidently burning to know what this 
infringement on her duties might mean. 

When Mrs Finner had retired, Michael blew out 
the light, placed the candlestick on the bench again, 
and satdown in the dark. He seemed to be listening 
for something; but what with the rattling of the 
slates on the roof, and the din of the wind that shook 
every pane of glass in the windows, it was impossible 
to hear anything. He got up, and groped his way to 
the porch. ‘The night was dark, with clouds flying 
fast, and the stars glimmering momentarily between. 
But it was not to watch the flying clouds that Michael 
Hawser stood there. Passing by the hawthorn at the 
gate this morning at daybreak, he had witnessed a 
mysterious proceeding that he was determined to 
know the meaning of. He had seen a man glide out 
from under the shadow of the old hawthorn-tree, and, 
with a bound over the chapel-yard wall, take to rapid 
flight. Going up to the spot, he had found a letter 
inserted in the hollow trunk of the tree. It bore 
neither signature nor address, and contained only a 
few lines; those lines, however, had revealed to him 
that there was a secret correspondence going on be- 
tween the writer and some person in the village, 
unknown. The penmanship and style of the letter 
were clearly superior to the epistolary productions 
of Sandstone; there could be little doubt as to the 
quarter it came from. But for whom was it intended ? 
Who was the abandoned girl who had so far forgotten 
her duty? It was to find out this that Michae’ 


a stood watching in the chapel porch this windy 
night. 

He had not waited many minutes ere he saw, or 
fancied he saw—for the night is so dark, and the old 
hawthorn is so tossed about by the wind, that it is 
difficult to tell shadow from substance—a figure 
stealing along by the wall that enclosed the chapel 
ground, A sudden gust of wind, darting viciously 
into the porch at that moment, carried off his hat, 
and when Michael had regained it—it was a slow 
operation, what with the wind, and the darkness, and 
the graves—the figure had disappeared. At first, 
Michael thought he had been cheated by his fancy; 
but on going up to the tree, he felt something in the 
grass under his feet, and stooping down, picked up 
what seemed to him, from its cold metallic touch, like 
a knife. Some one had been there, then! Michael 
was not long in searching for other evidences of their 
visit. He put his hand into the cloven trunk of the 
tree, and drew forth a letter. Returning to the porch, 
he entered the chapel, and struck a light. The 
matches were damp, but at length a blue glimmer 
played on his face. As the flame arose, the knife in 
his hand sparkled brilliantly; he looked, and behold 
it was the Cairo dagger he held! 

Here was a confirmation of a part of his suspicions; 
it was Mr Lennox who was the wolf roaming round 
the fold. Knitting his brows, and muttering con- 
demnation, Michael put down the light, and opened 
the letter. His face darkened as he read. 

‘What! has it gone thus far?’ he muttered. ‘ Does 
he bid her leave her friends? Who can he ha’ got 
such power over as to write like this?’ 

He stood there, musing before the long-wicked 
candle, with a gigantic shadow looming on the wall 
behind him, and moving as he moved with wrathful 
gestures. 

*Who can it be?’ repeated Michael, and he passed 
in review all the scholars of his class, and all the 
young women of the village. But there was not one 
amongst them on whom he could fix his suspicions. 
Stay! there was Miriam Clarke, the wearer of gay 
ribbons. Had he not already rebuked her for vanity 
and a love of finery? These were bad symptoms. 
She was accounted pretty too, and he had heard Mr 
Lennox admire her more than once. Then, too, her 
father was not a chapel-goer, and there were strange 
tales about her sister. The more Michael thought 
about it, the more convinced he felt that Miriam was 
the offender. ‘I’ll get to know who this was written 
to, if I stay here all night,’ said Michael to himself; 
and blowing out the light once more, he strode away 
to the hawthorn-tree, and restored the letter to its 
hiding-place. That done, he took up his station in 
the dark porch, resolved to find out into whose hands 
the letter fell, even if he stayed till morning. 

Some time passed away, and no one came. The 
clock on the roof sang out the hours to the windy 
night more than once, and still the letter remained 
undisturbed. 

Was it a dog that had suddenly leaped over the 
wall? Something was moving there under the tree. 
Michael hastened to the spot, and stumbled over a 
figure crouching in the shade. There was a cry of 
terru:, and then the figure writhed itself dexterously 
from his grasp, and took to flight. In that wild cry 
Michael recognised the voice of Billy Winn, and 
instantly set chase. But he was too late. The idiot 
boy ran as though he had seen a ghost—indeed he 
probably thought he had—and, favoured by the dark- 
ness, was soon out of reach of his pursuer. Michael 
gave up the chase, and returning to the tree, found, 
as he expected, that the letter had disappeared. 

To extract a confession from the half-witted lad 
who possessed all the imperturbable cunning of a 


1 | weak intellect, would be a hopeless task. But Michael 
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Hawser had discovered enough; he knew that an 
offender existed amongst his congregation ; and who- 
ever might be the guilty person, he determined that, 
ere four-and-twenty hours, she should be publicly put 
to shame, and her disgrace proclaimed throughout the 
v 


CHAPTER VIL—THE SISTERS. 


How blank the morning broke over Sandstone next 
day, with a leaden sky overhead, and the rain falling 
heavily into a leaden sea! How sullenly the breakers 
—swollen by the last night’s wind—roared along the 
shore! 

Looking out seawards from her chamber-windows 
at dawn, Martha Hawser’s spirit sank, and she longed 
for night to shut out the cheerless day. She had 
awaked with a strange sense of misery upon her, and 
her prayers had been distracted by vague fears. She 
went down to her duties weary and troubled, she 
knew not why. These same duties were light enough 
now, alas! Martha rarely quitted her seat by the fire- 
side. Her cough grew worse, and her strength less 
every day. She could no longer keep her father’s 
books, as she used to do, but had been obliged to 
resign the pen into her sister’s hands. Ellen made a 
better nurse than accountant. She waited on Martha 
with growing tenderness and devotion. If the latter 
sometimes thought her sister’s cheerfulness diminished, 
or her temper more wayward than formerly, she 
never saw shadow of change in Ellen’s affection, or 
found her love less keen and watchful than of old. 

Hour after hour, the leaden clouds rained down 
into the leaden sea. The dull day closed in at length, 
and the sail-maker’s table lay ready spread for tea. 

‘Martha,’ said Ellen, ‘I’ve made all ready for 
father, and the kettle’s boiling. My head’s bad to- 
night; I’ll go and lie me down awhile.’ 

he stood staring at the fire as she spoke, twining 
and untwining her fingers, with a restless, moody air. 

*You’ll be ready by chapel-time, Ellen? Father 
won't like to wait to-night.’ 

Ellen nodded her head, and stood and gazed at the 
fire as before. 

‘Martha,’ she broke out suddenly, ‘let me have a 
lock o” your hair!’ 

*My hair, Ellen? Ay, to-morrow—to-morrow, 
bairn. Go and lie down now. Drink this cup o’ 
tea first. You look ill to-night.’ 

*I am ill—very ill!’ said the girl slowly, taking no 
notice of the outstretched cup. 

‘Ellen, Ellen! what are you saying?’ cried Martha, 
rising from her chair with a frightened face. 

‘I? Nothing, nothing! O Martha!’ She turned 
deadly white, and seemed about to faint; then sub- 
duing herself with a great effort, she exclaimed : ‘ Ah, 
ah! I only tried to frighten you, Martha;’ and she 
laughed unnaturally. 

*O Ellen, you are ill! What is it? Tell me’ 
Martha put her arm round her sister. 

‘It’s this, dear heart: I want a lock o’ your hair; 
that ’ll cure me ;’ and, as she spoke, she cut off a curl 
with her scissors, and ran swiftly from the room. 

*Where’s Ellen? Ain’t she ready yet?’ asked 
Michael Hawser of his daughter, as he sat dcwn to 
tea soon after. 

*She’s lying down a bit, father. She don’t seem 
well to-night ; but she’ll be ready when you are.’ 

Not long after, Michael donned his Sunday clothes, 
and stood arrayed for chapel. 

‘Now, Ellen, 1’m ready,’ he cried, at the foot of the 
narrow staircase. 

*She be gone ten minutes ago, maister,’ said Kezia, 
issuing from the kitchen. ‘I see her come down 
stairs, and go out front way. You'll find her at 
chapel, or fall in wi’ her on the road.’ 


* Your sister’s gone on first,’ said Michael, returning 
to the little parlour. ‘I must be off too; I’ve got 
work to do to-night as mustn’t be delayed.’ 

Michael spoke so seriously that Martha raised her 
head to look at him: the lines about his face were 
— and his lips more tightly compressed than 
usual. 

‘Listen, Martha,’ he said; and in a few words he 
told her of what had taken place the night before, 
and of the resolution he had formed. 

‘O father! I thought better on him. Are you 
sure it’s he?’ Her lips trembled, and her eyes filled 
with tears as she spoke. 

‘I’m sure as I stand here,’ replied Michael. 

‘But ain’t there any other way of ending this sin? 
— you save the girl wi’out the—the shame 
and ’—— 

* No,’ said Michael; ‘it ’s no more than she deserves. 
Miriam Clarke’s had warnin’ before this. The Lord 
knows I’d do the same by my own.’ 

He said no more, but bade his daughter good-night, 
and left the house. 

Why did not thy good angel stand in the threshold, 
Michael, and bar the way with flaming sword? 
Better for thee to have fallen dead at thy own door- 
post, than gone a step further to-night. 

Martha sat and sewed by the fireside with a heavy 
heart. It was hard to think evil of that frank and 
generous stranger. In vain she tried to hope her 
father might be mistaken. Her needle lagged, her 
work fell from her fingers, and she sat gazing at the 
fire with tears stealing down her face. 

‘Poor Miriam!’ she murmured; and Martha sighed 
as she thought of the stern judge in whose hands her 
secret rested. 

The Dutch clock in the corner ticked drearily ; the 
wind soughed mournfully round the eaves; and 
without, the rain fell ceaselessly into the sea. 

The clock struck nine at length, and Martha laid 
aside her work. ‘I'll read a chapter,’ said the girl; 
and she rose and fetched her Bible, that lay on the 
top of the drawers at hand. Martha never went to 
rest with this duty unperformed. 

She took her seat again by the hearth, and opened 
the book; as she did so, something fluttered down 
from the open leaves. She stooped down—it was 
a letter, addressed, ‘Martha.’ Wondering what it 
might mean, she opened it, and read—— No! 
Martha could not read—could not see; the paper 
had turned blood-red before her eyes, and the whole 
room gone dark in a moment. It passed, and then 
the sense, the terrible sense of the words she gazed 
at, burned itself slowly into her brain. 

The letter was as follows: 

*When you open your Bible to-night, and read this, 
Martha, it wil! be done; the deceit and acting will 
be ended, and you’ll know me for what I am. 
could cut off the hand that writes these words! O 
Martha, if you knew how I—~ When you read 
the chapter to-night, I shall be gone far away. You 
must break it to—to him. I know what to expect. 
I don’t bid you remember me, or love me; I’m not 
worthy to be child of his, nor sister to such as you. 
Martha, he can’t despise me worse than I despise 
myself; he can’t be harder in his judgment than I 
am in mine. I know what I forfeit, though my trust 
in him at whose bidding I leave you is greater than 
words o’ mine could tell. Had he called me across 
the world, I must have followed. Darling! sister! 
farewell. O Martha, I’ll think on you till the last 
minute I live!’ 

When Martha had read to the last line, her cheeks 
grew bloodless, and she fell back in her chair with a 
deathlike face. But even in this suspension of her 
faculties, she never lost consciousness for a moment; 
her eyes sought something all the time, as they 
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wandered round the room. What was it her father 
had said? Where washershawl? She must be gone, 
this very instant! ay, though her limbs were weak 
and feeble, and she had not crossed the threshold for 
many weeks. She rose, snatched up the sliawl that 
lay near, and, regardless of the cold and the falling 
rain, ran swiftly out into the dark night. Her first 
thought, her first instinct, was to warn her father, 
ere he had carried out his purpose, and revealed, with 
his own lips, the shame and dishonour that had fallen 
upon his house. 


A NEW FRIEND IN AN OLD PLACE. 


Ir a laurel-crown should be awarded, as some say, 
to him who, in these days, travels, and makes no sign 
of having done so in printers’ ink, surely somé guer- 
don is due to that still rarer tourist who writes, and 
yet writes well; since it is not travels per se that we 
speak evil of (as Mr Kingsley said of Dignities), but 
the way in which travels are told. A welcome, then, 
of five-thousand-copies power to this broth of a boy, 
who, out of that squeezed orange, Ireland, can press 
such pleasant extract as this Little Tour.* He 
travels in the footsteps of the gigantic Titmarsh, and 
yet knows, and needs to know, no fear. The politi- 
cal authorities referred to by the young Oxonian are 
not, indeed, of a very powerful character, being 
acknowledged in these degenerate days scarce out of 
the Sheldonian Theatre, and his somewhat frequent 
classical quotations have a very recent smack of the 
lecture-room about them ; but the youth of our author 
is proclaimed in another and more agreeable fashion, 
by the impulsive heart and tearing spirits which 
seldom survive the period of undergraduateship—that 
glorious epoch of existence when ‘friends are many 
and foes are none,’ and there is no legal remedy for 
one’s tailor. Never, surely, did book exhibit less 
evidence of the professional bookmaker than this 
exhilarating volume. Conceive an author bound 
for Ireland, not to redress its grievances, not to 
expose its shortcomings, not for any pompously 
stated reasons whatsoever, nor, indeed, for any reason 
at all, but merely because a young lady had rejected 
him at a picnic-party ; and we must confess we think 
she had very bad taste. 

‘I sang songs for the company, not quite reaching 
the high notes, but with intense feeling, doing all in 
my power to indicate to the lovely girl that she was 
my Annie Laurie. I made felicitous alterations in 
the words, such as, “ hazel is her e’e” for “dark blue ;” 
and in the song of Constance, instead of “I lay it as 
the rose is laid on some immortal shrine,” I contrived, 
with immense difficulty, and by means of a terrific 
appoggiatura, to substitute the word stephanotis, of 
which I had that morning given her a bouquet. But 
“ brevis esse laboro:” we were alone, and I resolved 
to propose. I seized her elbow with both hands—a 
ridiculous position, but I was very nervous—and was 
about to ask the momentous question, when she said 
with such a tone of gentle pity as took away half 
the pain: “Philip, I am engaged to Lord Evelyn. 
Shall we go back for coffee ?” I seconded the motion ; 
but oh, what an amazing period of time we seemed to 
occupy in carrying our proposition out! The first 
idea which presented itself to my mind was suicide, 


* A Little Tour in Ireland. By an Oxonian, With Illustra- 
tions by John Leech. Bradbury and Evans. 


but it met with an unfavourable reception ; the second, 
to enlist immediately, and to secure the earliest coup 
de soleil possible; the third, to insult Lord Evelyn 
(the beast was at Christchurch, and I knew him), 
and subsequently to shoot him in Port Meadow. 
“What right had he,” I asked myself, “ to anticipate 
me, and win her heart? I hate these accursed aris- 
tocrats, who suck thie life-blood of the people.”’ Here 
follows one of Mr Leecli’s admirable portraits of the 
‘accursed aristocrat,’ a simple swell sucking nothing 
but the end of his cigar. From that dire moment, 
our hero put himself into active training, in order to 
get himself into the best possible condition for doing 
justice to Ireland. 

‘I read Moore’s Melodies; I played Nora Creina 
upon the flute, not perhaps with that rapidity which 
is usual outside the peep-shows, but with much more 
expression; I discoursed with reapers; I tried to 
pronounce Drogheda till I was nearly black in the 
face; I drank whisky-punch (subsequently dis- 
covered to be Hollands); I ate Irish stew (a dish 
never heard of in that country); and I bought the 
sweetest thing in portmanteaus, with drawers, trays, 
pockets, compartments, recesses, straps, and buckles, 
more than enough to drive that traveller mad who 
should forget where he had placed his razors.’ He 
had an unusually smooth passage across the western 
channel, there being only one lady on board who suc- 
cumbed to the elements—‘ the captain very properly 
put a young man in irons for saying something about 
no Cyc-lades in these seas’—and she, it appeared, 
‘only wanted sympathy and sherry from her husband, 
who was evidently a recent capture, and who adminis- 
tered both these cordials in due proportions—first, a 
sip, and then a kiss,’ when he thought that no one was 
looking. The light of Ireland’s Eye (‘ bright and clear 
though there must have been a stye there’) soon 
blinked bonnily on our hero and his friend Frank— 
who is only less pleasant and good-humoured than 
—- that happy pair found themselves in 

ublin. 

They were so fortunate as to reach the Portobello 
Gardens that evening just in time to witness the siege 
and capture of Delhi. ‘We had both of us formed 
most erroneous impressions on the subject, and it was 
a grand opportunity for ascertaining truth. If the 
representation was correct, and there seems no reason 
to mistrust it, as “no expense had been spared,” it is 
high time for the English people to be told that the 
accounts which have appeared in their newspapers 
(the graphic glowing descriptions of Mr William 
Russell inclusive) are wickedly and superlatively 
false! 

‘The city of Delhi is constructed of painted wood, 
and does not exceed in dimensions a respectable 
modern residence. Before it there is a pool of water. 
The siege commenced with a tune on the key-bugle, 
and with an appropriate illumination of Bengal lights, 
which extended over the entire scene of war, and was 
got up, as we supposed, at the joint expense of the 
combatants. Then the Anglo-Indian army, which 
had taken up a perilous position about four yards 
from the city, led off with a Roman candle, and the 
rebels promptly replied with a maroon. The exas- 
perated besiegers now went in, or rather went a 
long way over, with rockets—the sepoys, with 
undaunted courage, defying them with blue-lights 
and crackers. For a time the battle was waged with 
extraordinary spirit, steel filings, &c.; but, finally, 
the “awful explosion of the magazine,” admirably 
rendered by a “ Jack-in-a-box,” threw the rebels into 
sad distress ; and they came running (all six of them) 
from the city, trying the old dodge to give an idea of 
multitude by rushing in at one door and rushing out 
at another. ‘The British soldiers, conversant with this 
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maneeuvre, which they had so often witnessed at Mr 
Batty’s Hippodrome, immediately charged into the 
devoted city, lit a red-light, and all was over. The 
total silence which immediately ensued within the 
walls impressively told the annihilation of the van- 
quished, and the great fatigue (or, alas! it might be 
the abject intoxication) of the victors, reminding one 
forcibly of the school-boy’s description in Latin of the 
termination of a siege—“ Dein victores, urbe capti, 
sicut pisces bibunt, et, parvula, si ulla, illis culpa, 
nullum bestiarum finem ex seipsis faciunt.” 

*Frank said it was Delhicious! And to this atrocity, 
as well as to His Excellency’s absence from Dublin, I 
attribute the melancholy fact that the Lord Lieuten- 
ant of Ireland never called upon us.’ 

Similarly, whatever these well-matched companions 
met with in Ireland, they always made the best of it; 
and when nothing good could be distilled, even in 
their alembic of good-nature, they made fun of it. 

The sun shines out upon every page in the volume 
—except for the summer showers of pathos and the 
sheet-lightnings of youthful indignation, both wel- 
come in their way—and even their method of repress- 
ing vulgarity has a certain racy humour in it. 

‘The next morning, at breakfast, a Scotch gentleman, 
with an amazing accent, would read the newspaper in 
such loud tones to his friend, that, not being monks, nor 
accustomed to be read to, more monastico, at our meals, 
we really could not enjoy our food, and were compelled 
to toss up which of us should recite to the other the 
list of bankrupts from the Times. I lost; but had not 
progressed far in my distinct enunciation of the un- 
happy insolvents when the Caledonian took the hint, 
and we ate our mackerel in peace.’ 

Of the Ladies, our author, notwithstanding his 
disappointment, is a great admirer, and takes it very 
much to heart that he meets with so little reciprocity 
from the Irish fair sex. 

*The women are, for the most part, good looking, 
erect and graceful movers—for there are no corns in 
Connaught—and, from the bright colours of their 
costume, the red petticoats and blue cloaks are ever 
a pleasant refreshment to the eye, and picturesque 
addition to the scene. They are uniformly and pain- 
fully shy. Francis and I are both of us what may be 
termed remarkably handsome men, but they wouldn’t 
look at us; and I shall never forget the agony of a 
young housemaid, who, assisting the waiter one morn- 
ing with a tub of water to my room, caught sight of 
my dressing-gown through the open door, and instantly, 
though the garment is of a pleasing pattern, and de- 
scends quite to the ground, rushed off—like Dorothea 
from Cardenio and his companions—and, I verily 
believe, is running now. As regards children—there 
are crosses in Ireland which are saluted by wives who 
would be mothers also, and these crosses, or some- 
thing equally efficacious, appear to be universally 
embraced. Every cottage sent forth a running accom- 
paniment (allegro) to the ear, from healthful, cheery 
children, who would be beautiful, in spite of their 
wretched homes and meagre diet, and rags, if their 
mothers could be induced to recognise the utility of 
soap and a comb. The raiment is very scant and 
curious. Ould Larry’s coat, with the tails cut off, 
makes young Larry “ anentire juvenile suit;” and the 
inexpressibles of Phelim pére form a noble panoply 
for Phelim ji/s, with his little arms thrust through 
the pocket-holes. A few professional beggars come 
round when there is a change of horses—excellent 
horses they are—but are neither so frequent 
nor so importunate as we had been led to expect. 
One old lady had evidently got the last new thing in 
begging—a letter to her “ poor darlint boy as was gone 
to Merriky, and would ye bestow a thrifle, good gintle- 
men, to pay the bit o’ postage; God bless yer bewtifle 
young faces.” course we would, every mothier's 


son of us. What an affectionate, exem parent! 
When we returned, a few days was 
again in correspondence with her beloved son, far 
away from her yearning tenderness, beyond the broad 
Atlantic; and, indeed, I have reason to believe, from 
information which I gathered from the driver and our 
fellow-passengers, that this disconsolate mother writes 
to her exile-child every day, except Sundays.’ 

‘Old Frank,’ as our author calls his companion, 
with that affectionate freedom peculiar to the period 
of Youth, and which would be resented irascibly 
enough if Frank were over thirty, goes out fishing in 
Kylemore Lake with triumphant success, and after 
disembarking, ‘settles’ with the boatman thus: 

“ Boatman!” quoth the illustrious fisherman, “ how 
much is the boat ?” 

“Sure, your ’onour, the boat ‘Il be in the bill. 
Your ’onour ’Il give the boatman what you please.” 

“ But what is generally given?” 

“Well, your ’onour, some ’ll give two shillings, and 
some eighteen pince. <A tailor’d be for giving eighteen 
pince.”” 

We are told, and we can easily believe it, that 
Frank’s gratuity exceeded in munificence that of a 
whole street of tailors. He is, indeed, rather careless 
as to expenditure, and in particular is prepared to 
give almost any money for a live eagle, if such a rara 
avis can be procured. Our author, therefore, who is 
a tolerable polyphonist, rises early one morning at 
Killarney, and, knocking at his friend’s chamber- 
door, imitates the accents of the hotel Boots. The 
drama is in two acts. 


AcrI. 

* The scene, like the hero, is laid in bed. The room is 
strewed with wearing-apparel in great disorder. The 
appearance of the candle suggests the probability of its 
having been extinguished by a blow from a clothes-brush. 
Soft music from the Somnambula, which changes to 
“ Who's dat knocking at the door ?” é 

* Frank (awaking). Who’s there? 

* Boots. Sure, yer ’onour, it’s Boots. 

‘F. Well, what do you want? 

‘ B. Plaze, yer ’onour, man’s brought yer a hagle. 
‘ 5 sent him? How much does he want 
or it 

* B. Miles, yer ’onour—Miles the guide. The man 
‘ll take tin shillings, yer ’onour; and he’s an illigant 
hagle, with a power o” bake. 

‘F. Tell him I'll have it, and let him wait till I 
come down. 

‘B. Iwill, yer ’onour. 


Curtain 
(pulled aside by Frank, c facilitate conversation) 
Falls. 


‘ Interval of half an hour, during which I go to bed in high 
spirits, and Frank dreams that the Zoological Society have 
offered him a hundred for his new purchase. 


Act II. 
Scene as before. 

‘F. (aroused by renewed knocking). Now, then! 
what the deuce is up? 

* B. There’s another man, yer ’onour, wants to sell 
you a hagle. 

‘F. Oh, hang it! tell him I’ve got one, and ask the 
gentleman in No. 20 whether he would like to buy it. 

‘ B. I will, yer ’onour. 

* » * * 

* B. (returning after a putative interview with No. 
20). Plaze, yer ’onour, the gintleman’s bin and 
bought him, and I was to give his best love to yer 
’onour, and his hagle’s waiting in the passage, to fight 
yer ‘onour’s hagle for a new hat.’ 

During the last sentence, our hero’s voice returns 
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to its natural tone, and the suspicious Frank is up 
in an instant, boot in hand, and hurls that missile 
by mistake at an elderly clergyman. With this 
exception, the behaviour and opinions of the two young 
gentlemen are orthodox enough, although they can- 
not refuse the meed of approbation to a certain Irish 
Papist, who, after a theological argument with them 
the preceding evening, calls out to them from his bed- 
room window as they are departing, ‘to give his love to 
the Bishop of London, and ask him what he fancied 
for the Chester Cup.’ 

Here is a little treatise on words which will be new 
to the ordinary etymologist: 

‘There are words which, although unnoticed in the 
delightful treatises of the Dean of Westminster (may 
his fame increase!), have a strong, strange power upon 


the heart—words which can ring for us, listening by 
the brook-side, and in arbours and meadow-haunts | 
once more, the joy-bells of a former mirth, or toll | 
above past sorrows and buried hopes their muffled 
and mournful peal. Breatles there, for instance, a_ 
man with soul so dead, who can hear of a primrose- | 
bank, or a cowslip ball, or a rolly-polly pudding, or a 
sillabub, or a soap-bubble, or a pantomime, or 
Robinson Crusoe, and not feel himself, though it be 
but for a moment, a happy child again? And do we 
not realise, on the other hand, in all their brief 
intensity, our earliest sorrows, when memory suggests 
to us those solemn sounds of woe—measles, big- 
brother, ghosts, dentists, castor-oil ?” 

What our author wishes to arrive at is, that, 
similarly, the word Killarney will be to him a joy for 
ever. Certainly, he seems to have appreciated it, and _ 
most cordially do we wish that we had been with him. | 
What proper contempt he has for that sort of admir- | 
ation which confines itself to praising the absent at. 
the expense of the present! 

* As for comparing Killarney with Derwentwater, | 
as the fashion is, it ever appears to me the most 
ungrateful folly to depreciate or to extol one scene of 
beauty by commending or condemning another; and | 
when a man begins with, “Ah, but you should see 
so-and-so,” or, “I assure you, my dear fellow, this is _ 
dreadfully inferior to what-d’-ye-call-it,” I always 
most heartily wish him at the locality which he 
affects to admire. What nasty, niggardly, uncom-— 
fortable minds there are in this bilious world! How | 
many men, who, forgetting that excellent round- 
hand copy, “ Comparisons are odious,” are never 
happy but in detecting infelicities, and only strong 
when carping at weaknesses. Shew them a pretty | 
girl, “She wants animation,” or, “ She wants repose;” 
“She is overdressed,” or, “Her clothes, poor thing, 
must have been made in the village, and put on with 
a fork.” “You should see the youngest Miss Thing- | 
embob.” Tell them of a good day's covert-shooting | 
you have had in my lord’s preserves; out comes a) 
note from their friend the duke, who has beaten you | 
by sixteen wood-cocks. Trot out your new hunter, 
and, “O yes, he’s a nice little horse, but will never 
carry you with those forelegs. You must come over | 
and look at an animal I’ve just got down from— 
Tattersall’s by Snarler out of a Humbug mare, and 
well up to twenty stone, sir.”’ 

Our lively young friend, who is blasé with nothing, 
and brings an ear for everything as well as an eye, 
finds something new to say even about hotel bells. 

‘There is ever in these large hotels some unhappy 
inmate who is unable to put himself into communica- 
tion with Boots, who rings his bell with an ever- 
increasing energy, until he performs, at last, in his 
wild fury, sech a continuous peal as must bring up 
somebody, or bring down the rope. It is interesting 
to listen to these bells. First, they suggest, then they 
entreat, then they remonstrate, then they insist, ‘and 
then they curse and swear! Like the music of the 


_ personal and otherwise. 


overture to Guillaume Tell, they begin pleasantly 
and peacefully, then they grow grand and warlike, 
crescendoing from andante pianissimo until they 
arrive at allegro fortissimo; and reminding me of a 
village dame whom I heard calling from her cottage 
door to a child, playing in the distance, and hearing 
but not heeding its mother: 

“ Lizzie, luv!” 

“Liz—a—Buth !” 

“E—Liz—er—Buth!” 

“ Bess, you young Hussie!”’ 

That the young Oxonian should be a believer in 
the Blarney Stone, is only what we had expected of 
him, and should have been disappointed if we had 
not found; but we scarcely think him justified in 
believing, as he does, that everybody else believes. 
Driving back from this altar of superstition, and 


_ getting communicative as usual with his charioteer, 


our author obtains from him much pleasant anecdote, 
Of most of them we can 
only observe what the Oxonian’s own French master 
remarked at school to a young gentleman named 
Drake : ‘ Monsieur Canard, I shall not call you a liar, 
but I do not believe von vord of vot you say;’ and we 
are much afraid that the same observation must be 


_ applied to this amusing origin of the name Macgilli- 


cuddy’s Reeks, with which most tremendous falsehood 
we are compelled to conclude this very pleasant 
volume. 

‘Mr Macgillicuddy, a gentleman of extensive 
estates in this neighbourhood, went to visit some 
friends in England, and took with him an Irish 
servant, more prone to patriotism than truth. What- 
ever he saw among the Saxons was just nothing at 
all, at all to what might be seen in Ireland. In 
short, he would have been a most appropriate attend- 
ant upon that Hibernian who, being asked why he 
wept at sight of Greenwich Hospital, replied with 
sorrowful emotion: “Ah, sure, the buildings there 
remind me of mee dear father’s stables !” 

‘Now it befell that the English gentleman, possess- 
ing a large extent of rich meadow-land, took especial 
delight in his haystacks; and his valet, sympathising 
with his master’s vanity (as all good valets should), 
soon led the Irishman to look at the stack-yard, 
expecting to see him mightily astonished ; but Paddy, 
having gazed around with the most sublime indiffer- 
ence, coolly said: 

“It’s a nice bit o’ grass you ’ve brought home here 
for present use; now let us have a peep at the 
ricks.” 

A a !” exclaimed the Englishman, “ why, these 
they.” 

“Well, then,” says Paddy, “I'll just tell ye; there ’s 
about enough hay in this etack-yard to make the 
bands for thatching my master’s ricks. Happen ”— 
this he added as though he wished to be liberal, and 
to pay his companion a compliment—“ there might 
be a couple of yards or so to spare.” 

*You may imagine that when, in the following year, 
the English valet came with his master to return the 
visit at Killarney, he was not long before he requested 
his Irish friend to favour him with a view of the 
haystacks. To be sure he would, with all the plea- 
sure in life; and sorry he was to be prevented by 
cireumstances—over which, he might have added, he 
had every control—from making the inspection before 
evening. Accordingly, in the dusk and gloom of 
twilight, he took the Englishman forth and shewed 
him, dim in the distance, this lofty mountain-range. 
“There are our ricks!” said he. In that belief the 
astonished stranger slept; and ever since that time 
men call these hills Macgillicuddy’s Reeks !’ 

The gifted author of A Little Tour in Ireland— 
gifted, indeed, since he has kindliness, richest humour, 
and his delightful friend Old Frank—need not fear, 
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as he modestly appears to do, the lash of criticism. 
The man who could be ‘ caustic’ upon such a volume 
would grope for motes in a sunbeam, and shew him- 
self perhaps a critic, but indisputably a fool. 


HOW I GOT MY MICROSCOPE. 


So many biographies are written to shew the struggles 
of genius with adverse circumstances, that a passage 
from my own may not be out of place in the present 
egotistical age. 

Some six years ago, I had the misfortune to fall into 
a nervous, irritable state of health, produced, I believe, 
by having too much spare time, and no congenial 
pursuit to fill it up with, My mind was like a mill 
in active condition, destitute of corn, which, by exces- 
sive friction, quickly reduces itself to ashes. At this 
critical period, I one day found myself in the shop of 
a working optician. I have some vague notion that 
I went there to purchase some electrical apparatus, 
but finding it too expensive for my scanty means, was 
about to retire, when the optician, not willing to lose 
the chance of a customer, placed before me a small 
upright microscope—one of those ranging in price 
from fifteen shillings to a guinea. I had never before 
seen such an instrument. As one eye glanced along 
the mystic tube, the other, by an attentive observer, 
might have been seen gradually enlarging itself until 
it had attained the expression of wonder and aston- 
ishment. It was a very common object, too, that met 
my gaze, and one that the best regulated families 
cannot wholly exclude from their bedrooms. I imme- 
diately emptied the contents of my purse on the 
counter, and walked out of the shop the happy posses- 
sor of an instrument capable of affording me endless 
instruction and amusement. Like a child pleased 
with a new toy, I was never tired of contemplating 
my treasure. Everything that came in my way, 
however common it might be, was greedily pounced 
on, and submitted to the scrutinising powers of my 
microscope. My delight was unbounded, as from 
time to time some new feature in the structure of an 
object was revealed to me. 

The following are a few of the simple things which 
at that time afforded me great delight: Fine sewing 
needles, which appeared more like thick hedge-stakes 
than beautiful specimens of the cutler’s skill; common 
thread, which assumed the coarseness and dimensions 
of a ship’s cable; loaf-sugar was a beautiful object, 
with its glittering angles of crystallisation; writing- 
paper of various kinds clearly revealed its rag origin 
by its coarse, blanket-like texture ; flax, cotton, silk, 
feathers, and hundreds of objects were continually 

resenting themselves to my notice; even the mould 

m a pair of old shoes was pressed into the service, 
and made to yield up its amount of interest. Small 
living objects, however, gave me the greatest pleasure, 
for not only could all their movements be readily 
observed, but even the circulation of the blood and 
the distribution of the nerves in such as were suffi- 
ciently transparent. One of the quickest and plea- 
santest hours I ever remember, was spent in watching 
a colony of mites, as they struggled and sprawled over 
each other, in their endeavours to extricate themselves 
from minute particles of double Gloucester, which 
pertinaciously adhered to the long projecting hairs of 
their bodies. 

I have heard with surprise something akin to sor- 
row of young persons purchasing a microscope and 
throwing it on one side as of no further use, after 
they had examined the few prepared specimens 
usually supplied with the instrument. To me, nature 
appeared inexhaustible, and life far too short to make 
much progress in the lore she taught. Occasionally 
I found some organisms so minute, that the powers 
at my command failed to amplify them sufficiently 


for examination. My ingenuity was somewhat taxed 
to supply this deficiency. After a few unsuccessful 
experiments, I succeeded in gaining an accession of 
magnifying power by combining two or three separate 
lenses, though not originally constructed with a view 
to such a combination. ‘This increase of power I 
found was gained at the expense of clear definition, 
though by placing a stop between the lenses, the 
defect to a certain extent was remedied. 

I now became desirous of possessing a collection of 
prepared specimens, that I might exhibit them to my 
friends, and awaken within their breasts an enthu- 
siasm equal to my own. Those sold by opticians 
were far too expensive for my purse, so I determined 
to attempt to prepare them myself. I had no friend 
at this time who could give me any information 
how to proceed ; so, being left entirely to my own 
resources, I contrived with a few hints gathered from 
a small work, which I purchased for a shilling, to 
produce a few specimens somewhat clumsy in appear- 
ance, and by no means well displayed or cleanly 
put up. But failure did not daunt me, for I had 
determined to succeed, and as I always carefully 
noted the causes which prevented success, I was 
enabled to avoid them in subsequent experiments. 
Thus might I have gone to the end of my days plod- 
ding cheerfully and contentedly on, had not an event 
occurred which gave a more extensive and ambitious 
character to my views, 

About this time, I received a pressing invitation 
to visit a relative residing in a quiet agricultural 
town in Norfolk. During my stay at this place, I 
was fortunate enough to become acquainted with the 
parish doctor, a highly cultivated man, and a veteran 
microscopist ; he, moreover, possessed a first-rate 
microscope, and had a choice collection of objects. 
The first peep through his instrument made me 
instantly dissatisfied with my own, and from that 
moment I resolved to become the possessor of a first- 
class microscope, or perish in the attempt. The 
various expressions of wonder and delight which I 
could not restrain were, I believe, the richest reward 
the doctor could have had for his kindness. These 
reached a climax, when the polarising apparatus 
having been adjusted, I for the first time saw the 
gorgeous colouring with which every object was 
decked. From that day, a new era dawned upon me, 
and whatever success I may have since achieved with 
the microscope is clearly traceable to what I then 
saw, and to the excellent advice and encouragement 
of the worthy doctor. 

No sooner had I returned to town, than I resolved 
myself into a committee of ways and means as to the 
best and most expeditious mode of raising the wind. 
I was not in the receipt of a princely salary, nor 
have I ever known a bookseller’s assistant who was. 
One hundred pounds per annum was the remunera- 
tion my services obtained. I had a wife and two 
children to share this sum with me; all three blest 
with excellent appetites. Besides this, I had to make 
what is generally termed a respectable appearance, 
and to live in a salubrious quarter of the town. My 
wife regularly received my salary, which was paid to 
me monthly; out of this she generously allowed me a 
shilling per day to find myself in dinners and other 
small extras. On Sundays I dined at home with 
my family, consequently, on that day, my pay was 
stopped. 

The question with me was how to cut down the 
expense of eating and drinking. Six shillings a week 
was a sum small enough, Heaven knows; but a 
reduction of this was necessary, as being the only 
way open to me of getting sufficient money for my 
purpose. Good dining-houses, where men with small 
incomes may dine well and yet economically, are 
not numerous in the fashionable west, and I was a 
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denizen of that quarter. Hence it became necessary 
that I should make a voyage of discovery to find a 
place where the inward man could be renovated at a 
moderate cost. I met with several of this description, 
but in all, the food supplied was of the worst quality. 
At length I succeeded in finding a house in the neigh- 
bourhood of Golden Square, where the charges were 
extremely small, and yet the provisions were excellent. 
I now dined for eightpence instead of a shilling. This 
was a clear gain of two shillings per week, which a 
further calculation shewed me would be five pounds 
four shillings per annum. For several weeks my 
expenditure never exceeded the four shillings; but 
finding that at this rate of progress it would take 
about six years to accumulate a sufficient sum, I 
reduced my expenses to sixpence per day. ‘This 
was succeeded by a still further reduction, wntil I 
dined for threepence-halfpenny. For this sum I pro- 

a good cup of coffee and three slices of bread 
and butter; and so accustomed did my stomach 
become to this lenten fare, that I ceased to regard 
it as a privation. Notwithstanding these retrench- 
ments, the money seemed to accumulate slowly. 
One night, while revolving in my mind some plan 
for obtaining quicker results, I conceived the grand 
idea of dining for one penny, which I believe was 
suggested to me by having recently read Franklin’s 
Autobiography. The next day, I bought an Aber- 
nethy biscuit, and dined in the Park. A bumper of 
spring-water, obtained from a neighbouring pump, 
served as a ‘modest quencher’ to this frugal repast. 
It being then the middle of an intensely severe winter, 
dining in the open air was somewhat inconvenient, 
and a trifle too public. The publicity I became 
accustomed to, but not the cold; from its severity I 
suffered a martyrdom. For six weeks I continued 
this Spartan practice, but it was gradually weaken- 
ing my system. The first indication of it was 
made visible to me in the shape of a large car- 
buncle on my hand; this was followed by a general 
debility of the frame. I was now compelled to 
increase my allowance to three biscuits per diem, 
which I continued during the remainder of the 
winter. Finding, however, that my strength did 
not return to me quickly, I eventually went back 
to sixpence per day, to which I steadily adhered 
until the end of my probation. 

It was my custom, whenever my savings amounted 
to five pounds, to invest it in one of the numerous 
savings’ banks of the metropolis. I did so, in order 
to prevent the money from being applied to any other 
purpose. A great deal of stubborn determination is 
necessary to keep one’s mind for a long time bent in 
a particular direction. Most of us want rapid results; 
we are not content to labour patiently for years in the 
hope of the reward turning up at last. No wonder 
that time with me seemed to move on leaden wings, 
or that I, who possessed so little of Job’s virtue, 
became impatient. The tendency of my mind to be 
continually dwelling upon this one thing rendered 
it absolutely necessary that I should keep it fully 
employed. I borrowed several works on the micro- 
scope, which I read with avidity; and about this 
time I purchased Quekett’s excellent treatise; from 
this last work I acquired a considerable amount of 
information—the history of the microscope from 
the earliest times; the men who had contributed by 
their genius to its present perfection; who were the 
best makers; the construction of the various instru- 
ments, and their prices ; likewise many valuable hints 
on the preparation of microscopic objects, which, at a 
future period, I turned to profitable account. My 
invariable custom, when passing the shop of an opti- 
cian, was to spend a few minutes at the window, 
studying the different parts of the microscopes there 
displayed, comparing them with what I had previously 


read. In this way, without possessing a good micro- 
scope, I came to understand every part of one, and 
likewise the merits of the different makers. My visits 
to these spots were so frequent, and my stay some- 
times so prolonged, that my face must have become 
well known to the inmates, and may possibly have 
occasioned no small amount of curiosity and suspicion. 
But there were times when my enthusiasm had cooled 
down almost to zero, and grim despair seized upon 
me. At such times, I usually endeavoured to read 
myself up to an enthusiastic state; or if this failed, 
which it sometimes did, I paid a visit to the shop of 
some eminent optician, of whom I would purchase 
trifling articles, in order to get a sight of one of 
his first-class instruments. ‘This never failed to 
restore my drooping spirits, and to revive my hopes. 
Courage, my boy! Hold out to the end, and one day, 
to a certainty, you will possess one of those noble 
instruments; ay, you may even fix the day, which, 
though distant, will surely arrive. These encouraging 
remarks I usually addressed to myself in a loud tone, 
for I always found that the sound of my own voice 
produced a far greater effect than a mere mental 
process, 

The day, though distant, did at length arrive; my 
calculations were correct. sufficient amount— 
namely, L.80—lhad been realised and deposited in the 
bank. Nota soul knew of its existence but myself and 
the directors. I did not trust even my wife with the 
secret—the only one, by the by, I ever kept from her 
—lest her remonstrances should have caused me to 
desist. 

It is a somewhat curious fact, and one which might 
puzzle even a German metaphysician to elucidate, that 
having now the power to possess myself of that for 
which I had so long struggled, I became almost indif- 
ferent about it. The largeness of the amount caused 
me to waver, and ask myself one or two serious ques- 
tions. Was it lawful and right, in my present circum- 
stances, to expend so great a sum upon my own 
hobby? Would not the money be better applied in 
providing against any domestic contingencies? To 
the first, I replied that the money was not saved at 
the expense of my family, but from my own modest 
weekly allowance, and would, had no such object been 
in view, have been spent. The other query was met 
by the reflection, that I was not entirely destitute of 
a provision for a rainy day. 

While balancing these thoughts in my mind, unde- 
cided how to act, information from a private source 
reached me to the effect that a government actuary 
had been for some time engaged investigating the 
accounts of the identical bank in which I had deposited 
my money. This communication completely stunned 
me. I called myself a thousand fools for hesitating 
while the means were in my power. A long proces- 
sion of privations, endured without a murmur, passed 
before me; how hard the money had been obtained, 
and what if ali should be lost at one fell swoop! 
The reflection was almost more than I could bear; 
but knowing well that despondency never helped any 
man out of a difficulty, I took courage, and lost no 
time in ascertaining the truth of the information I 
had received. On the following day, I went down to 
the bank, hoping that its affairs were not so bad as 
my fears had represented them to be, and that the 
depositors might happily be ignorant of them. In 
this fond hope I was disappointed; the place was 
crammed with angry men and women, armed with 
their books and notices of withdrawal. The utmost 
excitement prevailed, and it was with difficulty that 
I could obtain information that could be relied on. 
It appeared that one of the officials had absconded 
with L.800 belonging to the bank ; fortunately for 
the depositors, a guarantee society, which was surety 
for the defaulter, refunded the amount. Love of truth 
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compels me to state that every just demand was 
promptly met by the spirited directors, and that I 
received, with unfeigned thankfulness, the full amount 
of my deposit, with the interest thereon. 

I no longer wavered in my resolution ; I would not 
again tempt Providence. On the following Saturday, 
a day memorable to the writer, I found myself, 
with a beating heart, in the establishment of Messrs 
——, upon whose counter I left the produce of 
four years’ self-denial, and returned home that day 
happy in the acquisition of what I had so long 
coveted —a first-class microscope. 

There are some persons who will condemn my con- 
duct as foolish and extravagant; but were I to reckon 
up what they spend in four years in frivolous amuse- 
ments, I should probably find the sum far exceed that 
which I gave for my microscope. 

I have never regretted my purchase, nor the sacri- 
fices I made to obtain it. Many a happy hour have I 
spent with its aid by my own fireside; numerous are 
the lessons it has taught me of the wisdom and good- 
ness of the Creator ; sermons without number, silently 
eloquent, has it preached to my soul; and even did I 
need an argument to convince the atheist of his folly, I 
would point to my microscope as furnishing mute but 
irresistible proofs of his error. 


A RUN ASHORE ON THE MARQUESAS. 


Towarps the end of August 185-, H.M.S. Nameless 
dropped anchor off Nukaheeva, the largest of the 
Marquesas group of islands. I never saw anything 
more lovely than the sea-view. Sunny little strands 
of white sand almost enclosed with black rocks; 
valleys stretching, as it seemed, into the very heart 
of the stupendous mountains, and perfectly dense with 
vegetation; purling streams stealing down through 
the thick forests; and, above all, the perpetual sum- 
mer which reigns over all things in those latitudes. 

Nukaheeva is the largest, Dominica and Santa 
Christini follow in order. Like the Society Islands, 
the conical shape, rising to immense mountains in 
the middle, shews their volcanic origin; and though 
belted in most places by coral-reefs, I, for one, never 
could bring myself to believe that such stupendous 
masses of earth and rock could be, at the most 
fabulously remote date, the work of the coral insect. 

The trees, which in the valleys grow to an enormous 
height, gradually diminish in size as they reach the 
highest ground, leaving the summits of the hills 
barren and unclothed. 

It is the rich valleys the natives inhabit; but so 
hemmed in are they by rocks and inaccessible preci- 
pices, that each forms a distinct, and often inimical 
tribe, meeting only to fight, and, as report says, 
devour each other. 

As I said before, we let go our anchor, and 
from the depth of the water, were enabled to do 
so within little more than a cable-length of the 
shore. 

I was one of the lucky ones to be sent on shore for 
water ; and having obtained leave to stay a few hours, 
and try what sport I could get in the shooting-line, 
three of us set off, armed with guns, and incredu- 
lous as to the unenviable notoriety gained by the 
islanders, who as yet were invisible. Having completed 
our watering, we—that is to say, two midshipmen 
and myself—set off at a brisk pace, so elated with 
being on terra firma again, that I for one am sure 
I must have given vent to my feelings by dancing an 
impromptu pas, had not the eyes of the boat’s crew 
and envious middy left in charge been fixed upon us. 
As it was, no sooner were we out of sight, than one 
of the trio, uttering a halloo peculiar to his own lungs, 
set off at a break-neck pace up the valley. Thoughts 
of school-days, of paper-chases, and Hunt the Hare, 


came over me, and, with a whoop almost equal to 
his own, I followed, although not without a sus- 
picion that the savages would perhaps join in the 
chase. 

None of us were in racing condition—a cruise on 
the salt water does not improve a man’s wind; so we 
soon came to a halt, and throwing ourselves down, 
began puffing like so many grampuses. The spot 
we had come to was a green bank deliciously over- 
shadowed by trees, and close beside a wide brook, in 
which’ the water sparkled and laughed, as if inviting 
us to bathe. We were debating as to the propriety 
of a dip, looking rather anxiously, at the same time, 
for any trace of an inhabitant, when our attention 
was attracted by a slight noise in the brook, and 
turning round, we beheld, in the middle of the stream, 
one of the finest men I ever saw. He was above six 
feet, with a form that would have made a sculptor’s 
pulses thrill. His clothing, which only consisted of a 
girdle, left every limb displayed, and, in spite of the 
hideous practice all savage nations have of tattooing, 
he was a perfect Adonis. The ornament upon his 
head, composed of plumes, denoted his high rank; and 
in one hand he held a spear, while the other was laid 
upon his breast, in token of peace. 

For some moments we gazed at each other. Harry, 
who, tradition said, had an uncle devoured by the 
South-sea islanders, though visibly paler, recovered 
his self-possession first, and rising, .aade a low bow to 
the native. This was received with a ready smile, 
and crossing the brook, he walked up to us, telling us 
he could speak English, though I must say it was not 
a very successful attempt. Catching a glimpse of our 
guns, he threw himself beside us, and examined them 
carefully, uttering many ejaculations of wonder and 
admiration. Suddenly, a brilliant idea seemed to 
strike him; he tried to make us understand—but it 
was only after much excitement on his part, and merri- 
ment on ours, that we made it out—that he wanted 
us to go pig-shooting with him. Nothing could have 
pleased us better: visions of boar-hunts such as we 
had read and creamed of started before us, and we 
eagerly accepted him as a guide, shouldering our 
guns, and signifying that he should proceed. 

Off he went, and on we followed into the thicket ; 
presently he stopped, and held up his finger to order 
silence, and then the self-satisfied grunt a pig utters 
when rooting met our eager ears. 

* No shoot; hide!’ muttered our guide. We 
ensconced ourselves behind trees, while he bounded 
off into the brushwood, through which we heard him 
crashing and yelling like some demon. Then came a 
wild ‘ Halloo!’ and out dashed an old sow, with adozen 
porkers helter-skelter after her. 

There was no time to lose, the Marquesas pigs 

rivalling the famous old Irish ones in their long legs 
and speed. 
Pop, pop, pop! from our guns, and three death- 
squeals rang in the air, hastening the flight of the 
nimble parent, who seemed to think only of her own 
safety. 

Before we could reach our game, our guide was 
with us, laughing and displaying the wildest delight, 
patting the dead porkers, and praising English- 
men. Presently, he seized one of the carcasses, and, 
throwing it over his shoulder, rushed off without an 
explanation of any sort, leaving us in a considerable 
dilemma as to our next move. After a council, we 
decided upon making our way down to the shore, 
taking that most acceptable thing, the fresh meat, 
with us. This proposition was scarcely decided when 
it was put a stop to by the sound of many voices; 
the very woods seemed alive, and to teem with 
natives. On came the guide, leading a group of 
laughing, jolly-looking savages, who were evidently 
listening to a good story, which, I must say, I thought 
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was at our expense. When they drew near, curiosity | with me, and I could afford to laugh heartily at the 
predominated over every other feeling, and they attempts my companions made, daubing their faces 
pressed round, gazing with open mouths and eyes, over with the sweet sticky mess. 
at first in perfect silence, soon, however, broken bya, Whilst reclining after our light repast, we were 
perfect torrent of exclamations. much amused by the preparations going forward for 
The guide now made us understand that we were | the feast, and particularly by the cookery. The three 
expected to eat with them at a great feast, which took porkers had somehow increased to fully three times 
place that evening, and that he, being the chief, their number, and I began to think the natives must 
invited us. | be no mean sportsmen. ‘These carcasses were passed 
Such an invitation, or command, backed by above through the flames, and thus effectually singed; they 
sixty able-bodied savages, did not permit of hesitation. | Were then disembowelled ; the interior arrangements 
There was nothing for it but to accept, and conduct were laid aside as peculiarly delicate morsels, and 
ourselves in the most conciliatory manner we could. | the body was then wrapped in a covering of palm- 
Thus we signified how much we appreciated the | leaves, firmly secured.by twigs. The embers being 
chief’s kindness, and allowed ourselves to be con- | removed, this was laid upon the hot earth, a few 
ducted in triumph to the temple. | sods piled over it, and the fire being heaped above 
The path, though wide and beaten, was so egcum- and round, was left to cook at leisure. During the 
bered with blocks of stone, that in some cases it looked interval that elapsed, we enjoyed a quiet siesta, in 
impassable ; over these tlie natives jumped as quietly which, it would appear, all the natives indulged, 
as if they were mere pebbles, while we found we were | excepting only those who were superintending the 
undergoing the same violent reducing system jockeys | culinary department. When we had dozed for about 
go through before a great race. On our way we had an hour, we were roused up to eat tlie ‘porkers;’ and 
an opportunity of examining the appearance of the certainly a more delicious mode of cooking could not. 
fair sex, many of whom now crowded round, chatter- _ have been invented: the steam having been kept in 
ing and laughing as they criticised our dress. These the meat, it was very juicy and slightly flavoured 
girls were in most cases really beautiful, and upon the with a nondescript taste imparted by the green 
whole we had an extremely fair chance of judging, as, | palm-leaves; it was handed to us laid out in a curi- 
excepting a sort of girdle, or extremely short petticoat, ously carved wooden trough. We found ourselves 
the only dress they wore consisted of garlands of giving way to unequivocal sensations of hunger, which 
flowers, with which they decorated their heads, necks, ended in the drawing out of our knives, and an 
and arms. ‘They had beautifully tapering ankles and onslaught upon the bruised pork. 
fairy-like feet; long glossy hair, falling in natural, For some time the natives let us have it all our own 
ringlets over their shoulders; and complexions such | way; then, with much humour, tried to imitate our 
as Venus might have envied, and which I afterwards method of carving, each failure making them laugh 
found were preserved by the constant use of a cos-| heartily. Finally, they had recourse to their own 
metic compounded from the sumeric and keata roots. | primitive mode, illustrating the old saying peculiar 
We soon reached the palace, temple, or club, call it to the nursery, ‘that fingers were made before forks.’ 
what you will, for it partook of all three, being alike| When the bare bones of the porkers told of our 
the habitation of the chief, the tabooed dwelling of appetites, we began to think something to drink 
the priests, and the rendezvous for the men of the would be no bad thing. ‘This request was happily 
tribe who, like their civilised brethren, seemed to find forestalled by the chief, and five or six boys squatted 
great delight in having a place of resort into which down round a large bowl, each supplied with a cocoa- 
the gentle sex were not permitted to enter. nut shell of water, to wash their mouths, prepara- 
The places of abode in Nukaheeva are very curious, tory to the mastication of the nut, from which the aroo 
the foundation consisting of a sort of pyramid of is made, and which they chew and then spit into the 
huge blocks of cut stone, though how formed, is per- | bowl until partly full, when it is filled up with fresh 
fectly unknown to the natives, who attribute it to the water, well stirred, and when the heavy portions have 
gods, and not, as others would be more likely to do, to sunk to the bottom, handed round. I was very thirsty, 
some former inhabitants. These stones are placed at | and tried to drink it, but could not; not, I am obliged 
the side of the valley, and form the basis of the dwell- to confess, from any highly wrought delicacy as to the 
ing, which is made of bamboos, interwoven with preparation, but simply that, in my opinion at least, 
hibiscus rods, in a light and tasteful trellis-work, | the taste was abominable. 
leaving free circulation to the air. The roof rises After the chief and his friends had drained the 
gradually from the sides, which are generally about | bowl, we set off in the direction from which the loud 
five feet high, to a height of eleven or twelve. This noise indicated the centre of the merriment. The 
is thatched with palm-leaves, and has a peculiarly music, if such it could be called, consisted of large 
picturesque appearance. drums, made of the hollowed trunks of bamboo- 
Round the building we now approached, alow fence trees, placed upright on the ground, the upper end 
of canes was built, and here and there strange little being covered with a shark’s skin, tightly stretched, 
temples, fluttering with strips of the sacred white and tied down by bandsof nativecloth. Behind these 
tapa. The women all fell tack, it being a crime drums, a platform was erected, and on this the per- 
punishable by death for them to set foot within the formers mounted, beating the head with their open 
tabooed ground. | hands, and causing thereby the most inharmonious 
Evident preparations for some grand event were din I ever had the misfortune of being compelled to 
going briskly forward. To these the chief pointed to listen to. 
with great glee, and led the way up the flight of steps| ‘The crowd that had assembled was much larger 
conducting to his palace. Here he sat down upon a | than I had been led to suppose resided in the little 
pile of mats, which were laid thickly about, covering | valley, and presented an appearance at once striking 
the entire floor. and picturesque, the natives being all clothed in their 
Clapping his hands with the dignity of an eastern gala-dresses. This, in the men, merely consisted of 
prince, the chief ordered refreshments to be brought. | necklaces of whales’ and sharks’ teeth, or occasionally 
These refreshments consisted of bread-fruit, prepared the half of an elaborately carved and polished drink- 
in different ways, one of which was a sort of gruel ing-cup, suspended like a breast-plate, the forehead 
made of the pounded fruit, mixed with ground cocoa- being ornamented with a similar one, looking not 
nut. For my part, as soon as I learned to roll it into | unlike a mitre in miniature; while, in addition to the 
balls, and thus convey it to my mouth, all went well | belt we have mentioned as their only clothing, they 
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wore gaily dyed scarfs of tapa, or native cloth ; while 
many of those who boasted high rank had a sort of 
plume of white hair instead of feathers. This white 
hair was formerly the beard of an old man; it being 
a lucrative trade in the Marquesas to let the beard 
grow to a great length, and then cut it off for the 
above-mentioned head-dress. 

The girls, though beautiful before, were now perfect 
Bacchantes, all wearing wreaths of flowers or leaves, 
with necklaces, bracelets, and earrings of the same; 
their hair floating in wild glossy curls, almost con- 
cealing their figures as they joined in the dance; 
their dark sparkling eyes and cheeks glowing with 
mirth and happiness; and lastly, the robe or shawl 
of almost transparent tapa, which they managed in 
such a coquettish manner as to heighten rather than 
diminish or conceal their charms. I had heard and 
read of the beauty of some of the islanders, but its 
reality far exceeded my most sanguine expectations ; 
and can it be wondered when I relate that we fell 
over head and ears in love with the bewitching 
creatures, and bitterly regretted the parting-hour 
coming all too soon, and long before the mirth of 
the evening was over, dragging us back to shipboard 
and duty. Most cordially we promised to return, 
and enjoy a regular day’s shooting, the chief offering 
to be our guide. The whole tribe accompanied us to 
the beach, loading the boat with cocoa-nut and bread- 
fruit ; and with real sorrow we bade the kind natives 
farewell, having but vague hopes of being permitted 
to visit them again, even should our stay admit of 
such a proposal. 

The Marquesas are certainly the most gentlemanly 
savages I ever came across, and the way they obtained 
their evil reputation was, like many similar cases, 
from the bad conduct of navigators. A ship anchored 
off the island, and sent the crew on shore. These 
men committed all sorts of havoc—shooting down the 
natives, and burning their houses. That night the 
poor exasperated creatures swam out, and attached 
ropes to the ship. So silently and well was their 
work managed, that until the ship was drawn close 
up to the shore, there was no alarm given. Then it 
came too late, and only half-a-dozen men escaped to 
blazon forth to the credulous world such a tale of 
horror that for years people have spoken of the 
islanders with a thrill of disgust and fear, but with 
how little truth, my own experience convinces me. 


CASTLE WALLS. 
On the ‘leaguered castie wall stand nine stalwart 
warriors tall; 
Hearts that once had scorned the thought of a life 
by treason bought, 
Now are faint and wav’ring all. 
And they say: ‘ Nine days we’ve fought, but Sir Ronald 
cometh not, 
And = castle’s outer wall, ere another day, must 


Shall we sell our lives for nought? 


* Hath not blood enough been shed? In the moat, all 
stark and dead, 
Fifteen of our comrades brave lie in deep and bloody 


grave, 
And all vainly have they bled. 
*Ere again a setting sun shine these castle walls 


upon, 
‘We must yield unto the foe, and from out the castle 


go, 
Or lie dead as they have done.’ 
Wherefore start those warriors tall, standing on the 
castle wall ? 
Courage that once nought could bow, quails before 
a light step now, 
And they wait in silence all; 


For a lady tall and fair stands upon the ramparts 


there, 
And her dark and kindling eyes, raised on them in 
sad surprise, 
Not a man to meet doth dare, 
*Can it be,’ at length she said, ‘that our true men 
all lie dead ? 
Count ye nought your knightly word, plighted to 
your absent lord, 
Nor the brave blood freely shed? 


* By the sacred trust ye bear, by your knighthood’s 
honour fair, 
By all love of truth and right, I adjure you, friends, 
to-night, 
Death before dishonour dare !’ 


Oh! those true words they have heard, as by note 
of trumpet stirred ; 
And a loyal shout arose, hurling scorn down at the 


Plighting faith to their good lord. 
Now the night hath gathered round, hushed is every 


warlike sound, 
Save the sentinel’s hoarse call, as he paceth on the 
wall 


By the castle turrets crowned ; 
But as breaks another day, marks he, gazing far 


away, 
How the first faint gleams of light glance from many 
a weapon bright, 
Moving on in war-array. 


Oh! O sight with joy to thrill every true heart beat- 
ing still 
For . beare band, onward led by Sir Ronald at their 


Move on steadfast up the hill. 


Now the hill-top hath been won, and the conflict 
fierce begun ; 
Fighting as for more than life, faithful friends and 
loving wife, 
Young Sir Ronald cheers them on. 


Through the centre of the foe, still with flashing 
swords they go, 
Struggling on, till round them falls shadow from the 
castle walls, 
And the strife doth deadlier grow. 


And 4 battle’s dreadful din reaches to the tower 
within, 
Where the lady pale doth kneel, praying for her 
dear lord’s weal, 
Or that she may die with him. 


Hark! a pause, then loud and clear rings a wild 
exultant cheer, 
For the foe have turned to fly, but not ere their 
bravest lie 
On the blood-stained heath anear. 


Now the castle gates wide thrown, backward on their 
hinges groan, 
And glad sounds of greeting go, upward from the 
hall below, 
To the lady’s turret lone. 


Straight with beating heart she rose, for her dear 
lord’s voice she knows, 
Knows his step upon the stair, nor hath reached the 


portal ere 
His true arms around her close ! 


A. W. R. 
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